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These gas-fired 
cooking tanks 
are also made 
of stainless 


ENDURO 


ye 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
STAINLESS STEEL 


licensed under Chemical Foundation Patents Nos. 
1316817 ond 1339378. ENouRO is sold only through 
Republic Soles Offices and Authorized Distributors 


The tables in 
this plant are 


- made from 
. sanitary,stain- 


THEY REPLACE 
WITH THIS SAFE 
stainless METAL 


Equipment costs are lower when kettles, conveyor pans and tables 
are made from stainless ENDURO. And meat products are safe 
when brought into contact only with this sanitary, insoluble metal. 
e@ That’s why leading packers are replacing ordinary equipment 
with that made from permanent ENDURO. It adds many years to 
equipment life. It reduces maintenance to a negligible item. It 
eliminates all danger of food contamination. It saves money, all 
through the plant. e Remember these advantages of ENDURO 
when replacing or refinishing your present equipment. Be sure 
that permanent, stainless ENDURO is used wherever the product 
touches metal. Your fabricator will be glad to give you further de- 
tails on ENDURO or, Republic will send you complete information. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION... MASSILLON, OHIO 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES “==aR4 YOUNGSTOWN. OHI0 


less ENDURO 
° . the metal 
which resists 
meat juices of 
all kinds. 




















- QUALITY 


HAT is the reputation the name “BUFFALO” 


has earned in the 65 years we have been man- 


qf u 
Bull 


Some Quality Features: ufacturers of sausage machinery exclusively. 
Equipped with patented leakproof 
Superior Piston; air, meat, water- 





— Practically every important and successful packer 
Piston adjustable to take wear. 

Improved non-corrosive outlet and sausage maker in America knows this from 
cocks. 


actual experience. That is why the list of “BUF- 


Evenly balanced steel arch; oversize 
bearing on swinging stud. 


PER N p FALO” users reads like a “roll call of success’ 
apere ; gas > Ss safe 


sing apening Whe cock tase baste. the sausage industry. For example, here are a few 
Improved accident proof safety 
ring. opinions about the latest improved 


Semi-steel cylinder; smoothly pol- 
ished interior, for long life; no meat 


igi “BUFFALO” 
Air Stuffer 


FRANK AND COMPANY: “We believe these 
stuffers to be the most outstanding equipment of its 
kind ever offered to the sausage manufacturing 


trade.” 


COAST PACKING COMPANY: “The ‘BUF- 
FALO’ AIR STUFFER is rendering efficient service. 
It has truly proven a splendid piece of equipment 


and we are happy to recommend it.” 


Write for complete details and prices 


JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 














BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Fig. 1—Mechanical Mix 


Low magnification 





Fig. 2—Prague Powder 
Low magnification 





No. 3—Prague Powder 
High magnification 


Figures 1 and 2 photographed 
at same magnification. Show 
how small PRAGUE POWDER 
crystals are as compared with 
usual curing salt. The curing 
salt in Figure 1 all passed 
through a 50-mesh screen. 

Figure 3 shows PRAGUE POW- 
DER the same material as shown 
in Figure 2 only under very high 
magnification to show distribu- 
tion of active cure and crystal 


tructure 
\ 
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PRAGUE 
POWDER | 


A 


SOLID Homogeneous 


CURING CURING 
COMPOUND << ELEMENT 


Made Under 
GRIFFITH’S 
Process Patents 


PRAGUE POWDER 


PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong ham pickle. The pickle is 
boiled, aged and forced as ‘“‘wet pickle” through a rapid drying process. 
A drop of pickle becomes a splash of dry PRAGUE POWDER. It is light 
and dissolves like snow. 

PRAGUE POWDER is a new substance, a new curing compound. The 
curing ingredients have been changed into a soft “Homogeneous Mass.” 
PRAGUE POWDER is a UNIFIED UNIT of dry invisible crystals, a firm 
physical union. 

PRAGUE POWDER fills a long-felt need. A quick dissolving ingredient 
is better than slow melting ingredients like “rocks”? or sizable grains (see 
Figures 1 and 2). 

PRAGUE POWDER has all the curing elements combined in each particle 
and dissolves quickly, creating a lasting bloom on the lean of the meats, 
leaving no bitterness and no burning. 
































A 





of Dependable 
Character 


Under polarized light Nitrite and Nitrate photograph red in contrast to salt. 


“A SAFE, FAST CURE” AS TO COLOR 
“A SLOW CURE” AS TO TIME 


Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES 


1415-25 WEST 37th ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn 8t., 


Chicago, ll. Entered as second class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription Price: United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
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Luncheon Loaves 


Build Sales 


Square loaves in Viskings provide remark- 
able stimulation to low sausage sales. Easy, 
simple and economical to produce, they as- 
sure handsome increases in profits. 


Your products will take on a distinctive 
“quality” appearance when processed in the 
ADELMANN Luxury Loaf Container. The 
practical shape and appearance accomplished, 
plus the identification and protection afforded 
with Viskings, result in a style that cannot 
be confused or compared with ordinary com- 
petitive products. 

The ADELMANN Luxury Loaf Container, 
long favored for the production of fine meat 
loaves, can be used with Viskings to produce 
Blood and Tongue Sausage, Head Cheese, 
Sulze, Luncheon Loaf, Pressed Corned Beef, 
Cooked Loins and Jellied Tongue. 


Be sure to write for complete details today 
ADELMANN—“The kind your ham makers prefer’”’ 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 8S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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A WORD ABOUT SALT 


rom the 
fi You are asked to believe so many things about salt. 


SEVE N SALT MEN But about Diamond Crystal Salt, we ask you to believe 


only one thing: it’s always the same in each of its seven 
special features ...today, next week, or next year. 


You see, Diamond Crystal Salt is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process, the key to all salt goodness. It is 
your guarantee of a uniform salt. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and— 


UNIFORM IN COLOR UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY 

UNIFORM IN PURITY UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS 

UNIFORM IN DRYNESS UNIFORM+IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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"THERE is a correct chain for every 
conveying, elevating, and power trans- 
mission service. As the pioneer manu- 
facturers of chains of this kind, we have 
developed a type to meet every re- 
quirement. Our experienced engineers 
are prepared to give you unbiased ad- 
vice on all chain, conveyor, and power 
transmitting applications. Whether 
your requirements are small or large— 
make use of our complete facilities 
and experience. Send for catalogs. 
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aia LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Equipment fot Handling 
Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 
INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
sive SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO seins 
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ZecesWELDS 
Lever COSTS 


CREFLEX 
WELDING 
FITTINGS 


CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS have a num- 
ber of distinctive advantages not possessed by other 
types of pipe fittings for welding. 

For example, in the photograph above, 22 cir- 
cumferential welds were eliminated by using 
CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS with long 
tangents. RESULTS—lower installation costs. 

Also longer tangents on CREFLEX WELDING 
FITTINGS removed all necessary welds far from 
zones of high stress and provided a higher factor 
of safety in the welds. RESULTS—stronger, 
safer pipe lines. 

In four lines can be seen two or more CREFLEX 
WELDING FITTINGS incorporated in a single 
continuous length of pipe in more than one plane. 
No other type of welding fitting offers this feature. 
RESULT—greater ease and speed in lining up 
preparatory to welding. 

Learn all the advantages of CREFLEX WELD- 
ING FITTINGS. Full information is contained in 
Bulletin W-101. Write for it today. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


43rd ST. & A. V.R.R. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK NDIANAP 
HICAGO SAN FRAN 

DETROIT 

Oba EOIN 
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ARMSTRONG 
Forged Steel Traps 
protect high pressure 


steam headers 


MODERN power plants with steam pres- 
sures of 300 lbs., 400 Ibs. or more, need 
steam traps of very rugged design. The 
Armstrong line includes just such traps— 
with many years of experience back of them. 
The bodies and caps are machined from solid 
steel forgings and will stand an hydrostatic 
pressure test of 3,000 lb. per square inch. The 
joint between body and cap is recessed and 
fitted with a compressed asbestos ring. The 
valve parts are made of stainless steel and 
are heat-treated and ground after machining. 
All other working parts are made of nickel 
chrome steel. 


“COMPLETE SATISFACTION” 


Like all Armstrong traps, the high-pres- 
sure line is sold under the guarantee of “com- 
plete satisfaction.” That means not only 
high-quality construction, but actual results 
delivered in service. This guarantee is made 
possible by the Armstrong service organiza- 
tion of experienced trap men. Whatever you 
need in steam traps, consult the nearest 
Armstrong representative. There is no obli- 
gation and you will get practical cooperation. 


| IN Armstrong 


- 
4) Machine Works 
s 818 Maple Street 
Three Rivers, Michigan yp2-10 ony 
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Since 1898 Westinghouse has led 














N 1898, George Westinghouse built and 
installed the first commercial steam tur- 
bines in America. 

Since that time, Westinghouse engi- 
neers have acquired invaluable experience 
in the design, construction and applica- 
tion of back-pressure and extraction-type 
turbines for plants where steam is required 
for process work. 

The modern Westinghouse turbine for 
meat packing plants has many unusual 
features that contribute to long life, low 
maintenance and economical operation: 

Accurate control of the process steam 
pressure assures more uniform cooking 
and rendering temperatures. Automatic 
hydraulic control maintains the turbine 
speed and process steam pressure practi- 


Westinghouse 
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cally constant under varying rates of pro- 
cess steam extraction and electrical out- 
put. Efficient water-sealed glands prevent 
steam leakage or air admission. Bearings 
are uniformly lubricated with a plentiful 
supply of cooled oil. 


Cc & Manufa 

East Pier 

d me complete i 
use Packing-hoy 


Cturing Co, 
Sburgh, Pa. 
aformation 
S€ turbines, 
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Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 














For Fine Color 
and High Quality 


USE 


cHARKETS 


THE IDEAL SMOKEHOUSE FUEL 


TO PROVIDE 
SMOKEHOUSE HEAT 


7 4p} 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Wy 
fe 


i) 
He i/ 





Vi} 
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Don’t tolerate grayish or dark colored ip 
smoked meats! CHARKETS, The ¢: wall We. St ( 
Ideal Smokehouse Fuel, insure the pro- M\ ie ange 0. 
duction of brilliantly colored smoked At 

meats.. Any color variation, from HAN Ny 

bright cherry red to rich golden brown, 


can be produced and repeated under 
perfect control. 
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Makers of Stockinette since 1908 





And the color lasts! Meats smoked 
with CHARKETS show no change in 


color, even when stored for as long as age. Pe 
two weeks under conditions that cause ¥ 
other meats to fade and lose practi- 





cally all color! i | KINDS — GRADES — 
Appearance and quality are greatly ‘&f | STYLES — SHAPES 
improved. The intense dry heat of i: i. : : 
CHARKETS permits much higher “ | ANY Stockinette require- 

; ; ment can be filled by 
smokehouse temperatures, with conse- ig | Wynantskill. Every descrip- 
quent elimination of dripping and | tion is carried in stock, 
streaking of meats. CHARKETS pro- | ready for immediate ship- 
duce no soot or sparks, leave no waste | eel _— 

ps al co ions, neces- 

—hence meats are always clean, bright slteting epecial Stechinethen 
and attractive. | | can be met by Wynantskill ve 
In addition, CHARKETS offer a def- | on on tC Wr fo 
inite, substantial decrease in smoke- , | Stockinetted at extremely 
house operating costs. A test in your e i | low cost. 


own smokehouse will tell the story om. Samples gladly sent! 

completely and decisively. Write for : 

details of our FREE test offer! B Slab B BEEF - HAM - SHEEP Pe 
aceon om ag LAMB.BACON.FRANK 


One of a long line of high- 


quality Wynantskill Stock- and CALF BAGS 


inettes. Write for samples. 


Write for Samples 


W YNANTSKILL MFG.CO."s5: 


co 








TENNESSEE EASTMAN 


Fred K. Higbie Represented by Jos. W. Gates 
417 8. Dearborn St, E.,V. Blackmun, Jr. 131 w. Oakdale Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 213 2 Wockefeller Bld. Glenside, Pa. 


E. J. Donahue Cc. M. Ardi i W. J. Newman 
47 Rossmore Road 9942—4 1st , oy 1005 Pearl 8t. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. I., N. Y. Alameda, Calif. S$ 


CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT TENNESSEE 
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iw unique method of bonding stainless steel 


to the carbon steel backing effectually pre- 

vents any splitting or separation under severe 
forming operations with standard equipment. 

Hence Plykrome offers an economical and de- 


pendable solution to the problem of combating 


corrosion and contamination at low cost. Ply- 
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\ canbe fabricated, welded, 


drawn, spun, 
beaded, formed, 
and cold rolled 
without special 
equipment 








Plykrome will not sepa- 
rate or split under severe 
forming operations 





krome presents a solid surface of standard USS 
18-8 stainless steel, but it relies upon low cost 


carbon steel for necessary physical strength. 


Complete metallurgical information and guid- 
ance in the use or working of Plykrome may be 


had upon request. 


Mlinoia Steel Company 


208 S. LA SALLE STREET sy 


STATES 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





STEEL CORPORATION 


© S S CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED, KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 
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Practice SOUND ECONOMY by using 
C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knives 


with Changeable Blades 
2C-D¢< 


Many have asked us how we have been able to con- 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 
ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. 7. ene 
| O-K 

Plates and O. K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 

Do not delay. Send today for price list information. TRADE MARK 
THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CQO. 


It is something that all the large packers and thous- 
2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, *Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 











ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 
PRACTICE; namely, that it is SOUND ECONOMY 
to use the C. D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder 

















USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Man Who Knows 





The Perfect Cure 














The Man You Know 


Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, Won- 
der Pork Sausage 
Seasonings. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


NEVERFAIL 


The Perfect Cure 
* 


Uniform, reliable 
and highly depend- 
able. Assures pro- 
duction of quality 
product. Write. 


Join the LYONE Parade and make 

the Finest Sausage ever made with 

H. J. MAYER NEW DEAL 
LYONE SEASONING 


For 





NUCHAR is the super active 
carbon that you have been hear- 
ing so much about for removing 
color and odor from lard right in 


the rendering tank. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION TO THE 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES COMPANY, ING. 


230 Park Ave., 205 W. Wacker Dr., 


New York City . | Chicago, Ill. 


Heekin Cans 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an impression of 

quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer wants merchandise 

of any kind that is not packed in an attractive container. For years 

Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans for every require- 

ment. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist you in making 

your present can more beautiful . . . more attractive for the pur- 
chaser. Write for information. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland "4 Canadian Office: 
Ave., Chicago, III. on Windsor, Ont. 



































FARMER PEETS 


LARD 





Cincinnati, Ohio 











———— 
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FOR EASTER HAMS 


RAP them in Cellophane? Sure! A good 

ham in sparkling, transparent Cello- 
phane is bound to attract attention at any 
time of the year. 

Easter is ham-time. You can tie up to the 
seasonable demand for hams by using Cello- 
phane imprinted with an Easter decoration 
(carried in stock by Cellophane printers). 

A wrapping like this gives a quality ham 
everything it needs to sell fast and repeat. 
Perfect display, assured protection, seasonable 
menu suggestion—and brand identification. 
The Krey Packing Company of St. Louis have 
used this idea with great success. They use 
Cellophane transparent wrapping on many of 
their meat products throughout the year— 
and very profitably. Our field representatives 
will be glad to help you on seasonal or year- 
round wraps. Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., 
Empire State Building, New York City. 


Pcllophane 


“Cellopbane’’ is the 
registered trade-mark of the 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


PS Albena a ence ws te is 
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LET US HELP 


Our Staff of Experts is at Your Service 


To help you solve your grinding problem, BLUE STREAK 
engineers will work with you in complete confidence. Sam- 
ples of your product will be ground and a complete detailed 
report and recommendation will be given you. There is 
no charge or obligation for this service. Send us a sample 
of your product today! 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 


1829 South 55th Ave. Chicago, Illinois 




















are Used by Many 
Prominent Packers 


because friction-free, triple 
reduction process grinds more, 
uses less power than any 
other. Write! 


M&M H0G 























— 
— 








BUILDS PROFITS! 
Saves steam, power, 
labor, space. Increases 
melter capacity. Makes 





SCRAP 





A single M & M Hog meets 
all grinding requirements of 
rendering plants. Takes fate, 
bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. 






ground product give up 
fat and moisture readi- 
ly. Cuts operating 
costs! 












Reduces everything to uni- 
form degree of fine- 
ness at low operating 
cost! Let us analyze 
your requirements and 
make cost-cutting rec- 
ommendations. Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 






OUR 80th 








PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 






















Builders of Machinery Since 1854 | ANNIVERSARY Established 1872 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. — 
“HALLOWELL” : ; 
PACKING PLANT || Save Operating Expense! 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 


Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 





Fig. 1081—‘*‘Hallowell” 
Pork Loin Truck 


PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 








Reduce Fat Content of Cracklings! 


No heavy, hot cakes or plates to be han- 
dled when you use the 


VELVET DRIVE 


Automatic 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 
Bulletin 626 gives full particulars. Ask 


“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant for it. 
Equipment. 
Pat. applied for . e ° 
- J. W. HUBBARD CO 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
packing house machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 








Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried Blood, lanhage. 


Crrdandiang. iste sis 
Pays Mo PC... the Sledinan Way 


TEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 
Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-STace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour, Write for catalog 302. 


STEDMANS Machine Works 


founded 1839 ¢ Aurora, INDIANA-— wu.s.A. e 
























CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Manufactured by 
American Cooperage Co. 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 
Quality—Service—Price 




















— 





Broker 
| 


Hoof and Horn 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Sueie. Bonemeal, 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 











————— 
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3 Real Problems Solved 


with 


HANLON'S 


FORM-FITTING 


MEAT 
COVERS 


Hanlon's Patented Covers 
largely overcome these three 
serious conditions: 1. Contamina- 
tion by bacteria, dust, dirt and in- 
sects; 2. Contact of the meat with 
the air; 3. Loss of refrigeration. 


The covers fit the form of 
the meat. \n addition, they are 
tightly closed at top and bottom. 
Thus, they not only prevent 
contact with the outside air, but 
they practically prevent any cir- 
culation of air between meat 
and cover. And no dust, dirt nor 
insects can possibly get inside. 


Le ee ee 






Se ee 
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Dulas Diageweansnae 


Better Protection than Ever. Before 


The heavy waxed, creped paper of which Hanion’s Covers 
are made is highly resistant to heat transfer. Inthese covers, 
your meat will retain much of its low temperature even after 
several hours of trucking. In cars, there is practically no 


Photo shows quick, simple way in 


ee 
stl Ghee teat teen refrigeration loss. Furthermore, these covers are heavy e 
put on. The cover is merely enough and strong enough, for all truck, car-load and y 
opened and sli d ss P ° \ 
Se car-route shipping ... Write for free Sample. 


Made exclusively by 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. “5:77” 


420 Poplar Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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or Cleaning 


Greasy Surfaces 


A product specifically designed to make a 
hard job easy—ROYAL WASHING 
POWDER, was created by a meat packing 
organization which should and does know 
what is required in the cleaning of greasy 
surfaces in the packing plant. Wherever 
grease is found, ROYAL WASHING 
POWDER should be used, for it reduces 


time and labor costs—and does a better job 











of cleaning. 


Preponderance of 


quick rinsing. We are confident t 


agreeably surprised at the results ob 


TT 
ie 


ROY 


1355 W. 3ist St. 








Alkali 


with JUST ENOUGH Soap 


ROYAL WASHING POWDER is an excellent and 
most economical cleaning agent. High in alkali content 


with just a sufficient amount of soap to enable easy and 


hat you will be 
tained. 


PYSASSS ir 
GN 


AL 


| WASHING POWDER 
= ARMOUR AD COMPANY: Industrial Soap Dit. 


Chicago, ill. 
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Careless Operation Wastes Much Money 
Up the Packer’s Smokestack 


This is the third of a series of reports by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM 
AND POWER SAVING SERVICE, based on data submitted by cooperating packers. 


EW packers are aware of large preventable $70,000 yearly for fuel. Few records of boiler room 
losses which occur in their boiler rooms. operation are kept. 
If they had the loss figures the leaks soon Among other things there is no knowledge of 
would be plugged. the temperature of the 
These facts are made gases passing up the smoke- 
clearly evident by the na- stack. Apparently no one 
tion-wide survey being con- appreciated the losses that 
ducted by THE NATIONAL may occur when careless 
PROVISIONER STEAM AND operation results in a stack 
POWER SAVING SERVICE. gas temperature higher 


This is why THE Na- than necessary. 
TIONAL PROVISIONER con- 
stantly has urged packers 
to know what is going on 
in their power departments, 
and to grant these depart- 
ments the same intelligent 
supervision given to the 
other departments of the 
plant. 
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A few simple changes in 
methods reduced the aver- 
age temperature of the 
smokestack gases about 
20 per cent—resulting in a 
saving of close to $300 per 
month for fuel. 

Changes in the boiler 
baffles, installation of soot 
blowers and a water soft- 
ener, and control through 
necessary records will ef- 
fect a further saving of ap- 
proximately $300 per 
month. 

At a very small cost — 
but requiring attention to 
SAVING SERVICE. secure better boiler room 

This particular plant control —this packer will 
spends on an average of HE DIDN’T REALIZE THIS! save close to $7,200 a year 
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An Example of Neglect 

One illustration of what 
lack of interest on the part 
of plant executives may 
cost a business recently 
came to the attention of 
THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER STEAM AND POWER 
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OLD WAY. 






































Fig. 5 


CHANGES THAT WILL GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR COAL DOLLARS. 


Installing baffles to secure a hot gas flow across the tubes instead of parallel 
to them materially increases heat transfer to the water in the boiler and sometimes 


makes unbelievably large savings. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW WAY. 
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Fig.G@ 


Here are shown how different types of boilers 


with old-style baffles can be rebaffled to secure greater efficiency. 


in his boiler room. 

It is a saving he might just as 
well have added to his profits for 
many years past. 

The facts and figures which follow 
are taken from surveys made by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND 
POWER SAVING SERVICE in 71 meat 
packing plants. 


What Surveys Show 


One source of large loss in meat 
plant boiler rooms is waste of heat 
up the smokestack. 


This may be from 10 to 40 per 
cent greater than necessary. 

Wherever an excess of heat 
passes out of the smokestack, the 


direct money loss usually is great 
enough to justify some effort to 
reduce it. 


But if the results of surveys in 
71 meat packing plants are any 
indication of conditions generally, 
then more than half of the pack- 
ers in the country know nothing 
about such losses—and apparent- 
ly care less. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—These discussions are in- 
tended primarily for the packer executive who 
does not pretend to be an engineer—but who 
ought to know something about a department 
of his plant concerning which he admits he 
knows little or nothing. 


This ignorance is costing him money—BIG 
MONEY in many cases. That is why THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER is trying to put 
the facts before him as plainly as possible. 


Intelligent operation of the 
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meat plant boiler room requires a 
knowledge of the temperature of 
gases passing up the smokestack 
—the temperature of the hot 
gases resulting from burning fuel 
and after these gases have passed 
over the boiler heating surfaces, 


How Steam Is Made 


Knowing temperature of these 
gases in the stack enables the 
packer to prevent one source of 
waste of heat units. 


To make steam, heat units in 
the fuel must be transferred to 
the water in the boiler. This is 
done by burning the fuel to re- 
lease the heat units, and then 
passing the hot gases of combus- 
tion over the boiler heating sur- 
faces, with which the water in 
the boiler is in contact. 


It is plain that the more heat units 
are transmitted through the boiler heat- 
ing surfaces into the water, the more 
value the packer will get from the 
money he spends for fuel. 


Heat units are lost that do not get 
into the water, but escape up the 
smokestack, get away through radia- 
tion, or go into the ash pit in unburned 
coal. They cost money, and do no 
useful work. 


Temperature of stack gases is an 
indication of the heat units lost in these 
gases, and a measure of the efficiency 
with which heat units are transmitted 
through the boiler heating surfaces into 
the water. 


Packers Lack Operating Facts. 

One of the aims of boiler room oper- 
ation should be to keep flue gas tem- 
peratures as low as possible, consistent 
with other operating conditions and re- 
sults. For about 22 degrees this tem- 
perature can be reduced there is ap- 
proximately 1 per cent saving in coal 
consumed. 


The packer, for example, who has a 
stack temperature of say 750 degs., and 
who is able through better operating 
conditions and proper auxiliaries to 
reduce this temperature to 550 degs. 
would save about 8 per cent of his 
fuel cost. 


If surveys being made by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 
SAVING SERVICE are any sign of condi- 
tions in meat plants generally—and all 
indications point to the fact that they 
are—then more than 50 per cent of the 
packers of the country keep no records 
of stack temperatures. 


Therefore, they have no means of 
knowing whether or not losses up the 
stack are excessive. And, of course, 
not knowing bad conditions when they 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Argentine Hide Methods Explain 
Why These Hides Top Market 


Hides known as “frigorificos” 
are recognized as among the best 
produced anywhere in the world. 


They command a good price 
wherever exported, and compete 
in the United States with the best 
of the domestic take-off. 


This is due to method of han- 
dling cattle on the ranges, and to 
method of shipment, but chiefly to 
method of handling the animal 
after it reaches the packing plant, 
superior workmanship of knife 
men, and method of handling the 
hide after it is dropped. 

Before slaughter the cattle are 
run through a pool of cold water 
to loosen up any dirt or manure 
there may be on the hide, they 
then pass under a sprinkler on 
their way to the killing floor. 
After the hides are dropped they 
are carefully cleaned of all dirt, 
are fleshed, partly pickled in a salt 
brine and then salted. 


Observations by a staff correspondent 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER on 
the method of handling hides in South 
American packing plants given here are 
the result of an inspection of Frigorifico 
Wilson, the Argentine plant of Wilson & 
Co. Buenos Ajires. Specifications for 
frigorifico hides also are given. 


Handling Frigorifico Hides 
By SYLVIA RAGON. 


Hide treatment in the production of 
frigorifico hides differs from methods 
in the United States. 





The first process begins when the live 
animal is given a cold bath. The animal 
passes down a runway into a concrete 
tank narrow enough for only one animal 
to pass at a time. This tank or pool 
contains cold water, running into and 
out from the tank continuously. The 
water is deep enough to require the 
animal to swim, and animals pass 
through this narrow tank on to a run- 
way under a shower of clear cold water 
from overhead pipes. From the shower 
the animal goes to the killing floor. 


Bathing the hide on the live animal 
does not clean it, of course, but the mud 
and dirt are softened so that when the 
wet hide is removed from the carcass 
the next process of cleaning becomes 
simple and rapid. 


When the wet hides arrive from the 
killing floor they are put under a cold 
water spray (water about 75 degs. F.) 
and two attendants with iron rakes re- 
move the softened dirt and mud. The 
hides then pass to a second platform, 
where they are turned and scrubbed. 
Due to softening in the cold bath and 
shower on the live animals attendants 
cleaning hides with rakes are able to 
rake and scrub hides until they are 
free from dirt on the hair side and 
blood on the flesh side. From here they 
go to the trimming tables. 


How Hides Are Trimmed. 


Another custom varying with the 
packing plant in Argentina is the trim- 
ming of hides. 
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Hides are spread on tables about the 
size of a hide, at a convenient height, 
where expert knife men flesh the hide 
by hand. Trimmings go into the inedi- 
ble melters, and the packer does not 
have to pay freight on this excess, 
which the tanner would ordinarily have 
to put in glue stock from which he 
would derive very little return. 


Fleshing is done by Argentine labor. 
Natives are skilled craftsmen in the 
art of using knives, and the ambition 
of almost every Argentino who enters 
the meat plant is to become an efficient 
knife man. 


From the trimming tables the hides 
are thrown on wooden horses, where 
they drain for from thirty to forty 
minutes, depending on size. From these 
horses they go into a pickle of full 
strength salt brine in a concrete vat. 
Flake salt is used, rather than rock salt, 
because the latter is not economically 
available to the packer. South Ameri- 
can packers find that flake salt dis- 
solves readily, and therefore makes an 
excellent salt for curing hides because 
of its rapid penetration. The hides re- 
main in the pickle for about twenty 
hours. 

Pickling and Draining. 

From the pickle they go again on to 
the horses and drain for thirty min- 
utes, when they are taken into the cel- 
lar for salting. The Cordon method of 
salting down hides is in use in Frig- 
orifico Wilson. Hides by this method 
are put into packs much the same as 
in the United States, except the piles 
are higher. 


The opinion in Argentina is that this 
method permits hides to drain more 
thoroughly, and at the same time pre- 





CLEANING, SCRUBBING AND FLESHING HIDES IN THE ARGENTINE PLANT OF WILSON & CO. 


Special care is given the hide from the time it enters the plant on the back of the animal until it is cured and ready to ship. 
As a result, the so-called “frigorifico” hide finds a good market wherever shipped. 


Such that cleaning hides is not difficult, and it can be done at less expense than would be possible in handling the output of 


winter slaughter in the United States. 


Weather conditions in the Argentine are 


Left.—Hides just received from killing floor have been placed under cold water spray and attendants with iron rakes re- 
move dirt and mud already softened by running live animals through bath of cold water, and then under a sprinkler on their 


way to killing floor. 


Hides then pass to the second platform (shown in the foreground) where they are turned and scrubbed. 


hese two operations free hide of manure and dirt on hair side and of blood on flesh side. 


Right.—Fleshing operation. 


After thorough cleaning on both sides, hides are spread on tables about the size of a hide and 


of convenient height, where expert knife men flesh them by hand. This fleshing is done by Argentine labor, the men having much 


pride in their ability as expert fleshers. 
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vents “slipping.” Hides from heavy 
steers are piled 4,000 to a pile, and 
small and mixed stock 2,000 to a pile. 

An experiment is now under way 
whereby wooden cribs are being tried 
as a frame into which hides may be 
piled. This permits salting down of 
the hides as in the usual system, but 
eliminates need for folding, which in 
some markets makes the usual method 
objectionable because the fold is said 
often to leave the hide streaked. The 
principal point of experiment is to deter- 
mine the success of proper drainage in 
the crib. If results are positive, per- 
manent salt cribs will be provided in the 
cellar. 


From the cellar hides are trucked 
out to scale platforms where they are 
weighed, counted and rechecked. They 
are then loaded into a sling and let 
down into a lighter which stands at the 
loading dock of the plant. The lighter 
transports them to a carrier anchored 
at a wharf in some part of the great 
dock system of Buenos Aires, or that 
may even be anchored outside the har- 
bor somewhere in the Rio de la Plata 
(River Plate). 

Principal hide export of this frig- 
orifico is to England, United States and 
Germany. 


Branded Hides a Problem. 


Branded hides constitute a problem 
confronting the meat packer in Argen- 
tina. Practically every animal coming 
into the livestock market comes in 
branded. 

Those familiar with the Argentine 
estanciero (ranch owner) appreciate 
the native pride he has in his products. 
He feels a stronger sense of possession 
by seeing his brand on the hide of his 
animals, and to divert his attention 
from this pride of possession is to 
change one of the strongest native char- 
acteristics of the Argentino. 

Branding, of course, to some extent 
has been to counteract stealing. The 
Argentine government, however, is now 
making a move to encourage livestock 
producers to adopt the practice of cheek 
branding. 

Frigorifico Hide Specifications. 


Following are the regulations cover- 
ing the production and sale of frig- 
orifico hides in South America: 

Hides are selected from very special 
take-off, well fleshed, dewclaws 
trimmed, with not over 25 cms. (ap- 
proximately 10 in.) of tail, washed 
green, pickled, salted with clean salt. 
Generally 95 per cent of hides are 
without visible take-off defects after 
they are salted. The pile of salted hides 
must be 1% meters (approximately 5 
ft.) minimum height in the center at 
closing time. 


The buyer is obliged to receive the 
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PICKLING AND DRAINING HIDES IN AN ARGENTINE HIDE CELLAR. 


Pickling vats where hides are placed after cleaning, fleshing and draining. Brine 
in these vats is full strength, and is made of flake salt instead of rock salt, because 


latter cannot be secured so economically. 


Hides are left in this pickle for about 20 


hours, when they are taken out and drained on wooden horses, as shown in the back- 
ground. After draining for about one-half hour they are salted and piled for cure. 


hides bought 25 days after the pack 
is closed if the purchase was made 
within 10 days of closing date, so that 
in any case there may be 15 days be- 
tween the purchasing date and the 
shipping date so as to arrange loading. 

The average weight of the total hides 
promised by the seller when offering 
cow, steer or bull hides for sale has a 
tolerance in favor of the seller of 2 per 
cent on the minimum weight of the av- 
erage promised, if the hides are taken 
up within the 25 days already men- 
tioned. When the buyer does not take 
up the hides bought within 25 days of 
the closing of the pack, the seller must 
give the buyer a longer period to take 
up the hides. 

But, if the buyer takes advantage of 
this, the tolerance in favor of the seller 
will be increased % per cent for every 
10 days or portion thereof after the 25 
days. Total maximum tolerance must 
not exceed 3% per cent over average 
weight promised. 


Tolerances for Buyer and Seller. 


Should the average weight promised 
be inferior to that allowed, the seller 
can choose to replace the light hides 
necessary to deliver the minimum aver- 
age weight promised (taking into ac- 
count the established tolerance) and in 
this case the buyer must be satisfied to 
accept only 95 per cent of the total 
number of hides contracted. Hides re- 
placed in this way must have the proper 
time in pack, and must be as dry as the 
hides thrown out. 

If the seller can not deliver the 
weight within the tolerance, replacing 
light hides with heavy ones in the way 
indicated above, the buyer has a right 
to a bonification in the price, consisting 
in a proportional reduction, which will 
be calculated exactly, with the base that 


a shortage of % kilo in the average 
per hide will get a bonification of 1 
per cent on the price. 

In case the average weight of steers 
and cows should be under 96 per cent 
of the weight sold, the buyer can re- 
ceive less weight by taking advantage 
of the above mentioned bonification, or 
may choose by receiving the hides that 
can be disposed of, cancelling the 
amount that is short or obliging the 
seller to deliver the balance within the 
next 30 days, as well as making the 
seller pay for any possible extra ex- 
pense caused by delay in delivery. 


Grading of Hides. 


Light steer hides are skins weighing 
from 17 to 23 kilos inclusive. 

Cow hides are skins weighing 18 kilos 
up. 

Steer hidés are skins weighing 22 
kilos up. 

Bulls and stags are skins correspond- 
ing to this selection. 

In making up the lots of steers and 
cows the seller is given a margin of 3 
per cent over the total lot of pieces 
that weigh 2 per cent less than 22 and 
18 kilos respectively. If in the delivery 
there is over 3 per cent of hides that 
weigh less than 22 and 18 kilos re- 
spectively, the seller loses all rights 
to his 3 per cent margin. 


a 
GOVERNMENT BUYS BUTTER. 


Contracts for 1,000,000 lbs. of butter 
were awarded February 8 by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation. They 
apply to storage stocks and are for dis- 
tribution to the needy. The butter will 
be delivered f.o.b. Chicago in tub form. 
Land-O-Lakes Creameries, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., received an award for 
499,000 Ibs., and S. H. Weaver of Chi- 
cago, said to represent cooperative 
creameries in Wisconsin and Iowa, was 
awarded a contract for 501,000 Ibs. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Packer Must Profit if Producer 


and Consumer are to Benefit 


F THE meat packer cannot make a 
profit in his business, then neither 
producer nor consumer can benefit. 


If the desire to make a profit had not 
existed in the meat packing industry 
in 1933, and if packers—who dress the 
farmer’s livestock—had tried to oper- 
ate without a profit to their sharehold- 
ers, the price of meat to the consumer 
would not have been appreciably lower, 
or the price of livestock to the pro- 
ducer noticeably higher. 


This is pointed out in a statement by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, made after completing a prelimin- 
ary analysis of packers’ profits for last 
year, based on such financial reports 
as have been issued. 


What Profits Amount To. 


“Although profits from all sources 
of the packing industry during the last 
year showed a _ substantial improve- 
ment,” says the Institute, “they repre- 
sented only a small fraction of a cent 
per pound of product. 


“If divided among all consumers of 
meat and lard in the United States, 
they would have amounted to only about 
25 cents per capita per year on an 
average annual consumption per capita 
of about 157 pounds. 


“If added to the price of the live- 
stock bought by the industry, they 
would have increased the price to the 
producer by only about one-seventh of 
a cent per pound. 


“The meat packing industry is the 
largest in the United States, when 
measured by the volume of sales. In 
comparison with the amount of money 
invested by shareholders, which runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
the volume of goods sold, which runs 
into billions of dollars, the profits 
earned are exceedingly small. 


“Average profit of all manufactur- 
ing industriess during the ten-year 
period ending in 1931, as shown by 
statistics of income tax returns, was 
nearly 5 cents per dollar of sales, as 
compared with an average profit of less 
than one cent per dollar of sales for 
the meat packing industry. Packers’ 
profit was equivalent to less than a 
quarter of a cent on each pound of 
product sold. 

“Owing to its rapid turnover the 
meat packing industry made a slightly 
better relative rate of profit on capital 
invested as compared with the relative 
return on sales. The return on invest- 
ment in the packing industry during the 





ten-year period mentioned, was about 
half as large as the return of all man- 
ufacturing industries. 


Earnings for Stockholders. 


“In no year since 1924 have the earn- 
ings of companies slaughtering live- 
stock averaged as much as 6 per cent 
on the investments of their sharehold- 
ers. For the eight years from 1925 to 
1932 several hundred companies con- 
ducting slaughtering operations earned, 
according to the figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, an 
average of less than 4 per cent on their 
investment. The rate earned in 1933 
was about 4 per cent. 


“It is noteworthy that packers’ prof- 
its in 1938 were only about enough to 
offset the losses incurred in 1931 and 
1932 so that, for the three years, oper- 
ations of the industry yielded practi- 
cally no return to the stockholder for 
his investment. The accompanying 
tables give the detailed information. 
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Marketing Agreement 


Following conferences in Wash- 
ington which began February 3 
between the Processors’ Commit- 
tee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and officials of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration it is reported that the 
proposed marketing agreement 
for the meat industry, including 
slaughtering of livestock and 
processing and wholesaling of all 
products of livestock, will be re- | 
drafted. 

The subject probably will be 
discussed again by the board of 
directors of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers at an 
early date. 

The Processors’ Committee of 
the Institute which took part in 
the conferences consists of 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman, 
John W. Rath, Wm. Whitfield 
Woods and George A. Schmidt. 























However, the rate of return on sales is 
modest in comparison with the rates 





TABLE I—PERCENTAGE OF NET PROFITS TO SALES OF CORPORATIONS. 


All Mfg. Meat 
Year. Industries(a). Packing (b). 


(.51)*% 
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Avg. all industries. . 4.72% 
Avg. meat packing. . 
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()* Represents losses. 


10-Year 
Industry Avg. (a) 
GARE. ccccccccccccocceccvcsceces 7.90% 
SE eee 7.82 
Stone, Clay, GIasS .ccccccccccccccece 7.09 
— 4 uc’ Oaptsetnrecucacanes. ca 
i BREE, COG. ccccvsccccccccvese J 
DG. UE. ichepidccccesoceeseeneeves 4.17 
0G  PROGRGES. 200 cccccccccccccccccce 3.37 
RENE ccccccccccevecsecceccececeess 1 
TAGERER cccccccccccccccccseescesoeces 1.73 
Textiles ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 1 
Forest “Products onegnesenbeotiosasewen 1.30 
ee 88 


(a) Figures from statistics of income tax returns. 


(b) Figures for companies conducting slaughtering operations as shown by annual re of 
Packers’ and Stockyards’ Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, except 1923 and 1924 esti- 
mated from incomplete data and 1922 estimated from reports of 48 companies representing 
about half the total volume of the industry. 





TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF PROFITS TO 
NET WORTH OF CORPORATIONS. 


All Meat Packing 
Industries (a). 


Industry (b). 

10.0% 6.7% 
8.9 7.0 
10.7 5.7 
11.0 5.1 
8.4 2.3 
9.8 5.8 
13.5 4.7 
6.7 3.7 
2.5 (2.1)* 
(0.4) * (0.8)* 
8.1% 3.8% 


()* Represents losses. 


(a) Figures are for 2,046 identical manufactur- 
ing corporations for 1923 to 1928 (Bulletin 44 of 
National Bureau of Economic Research), for 1,300 
identical manufacturing and trading corporations 
for 1929 to 1931 (April, 1932, letter of National 
City Bank), and for about 1,400 similar enter- 
prises for 1932 (April, 1933, letter of National 
City Bank). 

(b) Figures are for all meat packing companies 
conducting slaughtering operations (Annual Re- 
ports of Packers’ and Stockyards’ Division of 
Bureau of Animal Industry—years 1923 and 1924 
partly estimated from incomplete data). 





Profits from Many Sources. 


“In considering these tables it should 
be remembered that, on account of the 
rapid rate of turnover in the packing 
industry, the sales volume is relatively 
large as compared with the investment. 


of other industries, and no qualifica- 
tions are needed in comparing the rate 
of return on investment of the packing 
industry with that of other industries. 


“In considering the profit figures re- 
ported by the packing industry, it also 
should be borne in mind that the profits 
reported represent profits from all 
sources. Many packers handle, in ad- 
dition to meat, by-products, poultry, 
butter, eggs, fertilizer, shortening, and 
various other products. If only gains 
from meat packing operations were in- 
cluded, the profits would be smaller 
than the modest figures shown.” 


a 


MORE POULTRY CANNED. 
Poultry canned during December, 
1933, totaled 1,348,219 lbs. which was 
an increase of 3.47 per cent over that 
canned in the same month a year 
earlier. Twenty companies participated 
each year in this output. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous communications will be ignored. 




















AN IDEA FOR SALES MANAGERS. 
Parchment, Mich., Jan. 27. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I think you may be interested to 
know the method we are using to get 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER better read 
by our sales managers and sales cor- 
respondents. 


Once a week all sales department 
heads and their assistants, about 
twenty in number, meet to hear an oral 
summary of the editorial content and 
advertisements appearing in some forty 
or fifty business publications, not only 
of our paper industry, but chiefly of 
those industries to which K. V. P. sells 
paper. 

The study is based upon the premise 
that a better knowledge of customers’ 
problems will result in an improved 
handling of business with them, and 
may open up new and increased uses 
for our products. Results are proving 
this to be true. 

This oral summary requires cover-to- 
cover study of some ten to fifteen jour- 
nals a week, and of course involves 
several hours’ work on the part of who- 
ever makes the analysis, but is proving 
eminently worth while. The report is 
made in a rapid and terse style some- 
what similar to that of news reporters 
on the radio. The men take notes of 
items they are particularly interested 
in for further study. Interruptions and 
short discussions are permitted. 

Much of the information is immedi- 
ately passed along to the salesmen in 
their territories as added indication 
that the home office is doing everything 
it can to keep them informed of all 
worth while developments. 

Once a month the head of our Re- 
search Department, Dr. G. F. Des 
Autels, gives a similar summary in lay- 
man’s language, of latest developments 
in science. 

Instead of permitting the men to 
ease off on their reading, it is appar- 
ently resulting in a closer and more 
intelligent perusal of the various jour- 
nals than ever before. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER always 
contributes a number of items of 
interest. 

If the plan has any merit that you 
might want to pass along to your sub- 
scribers, be perfectly free to do so. 


Very truly yours, 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 


Glenn Stewart, Advertising Mgr. 
~~ fe 

SAFETY AWARDS CONTINUED. 

Pennant awards in the accident pre- 
vention contest of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers will be con- 
tinued for another year, according to a 
recent announcement by President W. 
W. Woods. This decision was made as 
the result of a desire on the part of a 
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majority of the packers participating in 
the contest. 


The Institute Department of Pack- 
inghouse Practice and Research, of 
which H. D. Tefft is director, has made 
the following comments on the results 
of pennant awards during the two years 
they have been in effect: 

“Plant of the Interstate Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn., has operated two years 
without a lost-time accident. This is 
the best record of any plant in Class B. 

“Armour and Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has made the best record in Class 
A for the total period of 1932 and 1933. 
In 1938, however, this plant had one 
accident, whereas the plants of C. Leh- 
mann Packing Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Field Packing Co., Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., in the same class, oper- 
ated the entire year without a lost-time 
accident. Abraham Brothers Packing 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., of the same class, 
operated the entire year of 1932 without 
any lost-time accidents. 

“In Class C, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York City, operated eight months in 
1932 without any lost-time accidents 
and had a frequency rate for the entire 
year of 13. The Albany Packing Co., 
Albany, N. Y., in the same class, oper- 
ated six months without any lost-time 
accident with a frequency rate for the 
entire year of 10. Armour and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., also in this 
same class, operated nine months in 
1933 without any lost-time accidents 
with a frequency rate for the entire 
year of 5. 


“In Class D, 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
man hours, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, operated five months 
in 1932 without any lost-time accidents 
and had a frequency rate for the entire 
year of 4. It also operated nine months 
in 1933 without lost-time accidents with 
a frequency rate for the entire year of 
5. Swift & Company, Denver, Colo., in 
the same class, operated ten months in 
1933 without any lost-time accidents 
and had a frequency rate for the entire 
year of 2, and Armour and Company, 
West Fargo, N. D., in this same class, 
also operated ten months without lost- 
ey accidents with a frequency rate 
of 2. 

“In Class D, 2,000,000 to 4,000.000 
man hours, Armour and Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill., operated six months in 
1932 without any lost-time accidents, 
with a frequency rate for the entire 
year of 3. In 1933, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, in this same class, operated five 
months without any lost-time accidents 
with a frequency rate for the entire 
year of 8 


“In Class D, over 4,000,000 man hours, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, III., 
operated during the entire year of 1932 
with a frequency rate of 8. In 1933 
Armour and Company, South Omaha, 
Neb., operated two months without any 
lost-time accidents, and Armour and 
Company, Kansas City, Kan., operated 
during this same year with a frequency 
rate of 8 for the entire year.” 


Thirty-four companies, in addition to 
the Interstate Packing Co., operated 
during December without a lost-time 
accident. 


The average accident-frequency rate 
for all plants reporting for December 
was 22. The accident-frequency rate 
for December, 1932, was 21. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


For the six months ended December 
30, American Hide and Leather. reports 
a profit of $467,207 after depreciation 
and reserves for expenses other than 
income taxes. This compares with a 

rofit of $281,834 in the 24 weeks ended 
Ronadiee 10, 1932. 


St. Louis National Stock Yards Com. 
pany reports a consolidated net income 
of $519,475 after interest, depreciation 
and taxes, for the year ended Jan 
2, 1934. This compares with a net of 
$386, 699 in the preceding year. Re- 
sults for 1933 are reported to have been 
the best since 1930. 


Net profit of $650,454 is report by 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. for the six 
months ended December 31, 1988, 
against $200,832 in the like period a 
year earlier. 


Central Cold Storage Co. reports a 
net income of $106,789 after charges 
including federal taxes, for the year 
ended December 31, 1933. This com- 
pares with a net income of $18,790 in 
1932. 


United States Leather Co. reports a 
consolidated net profit of $981,019 for 
the ten months ended October 31. For 
the year ended December 31, 1932, the 
company reported a net loss of $1,805,- 
885. The cash account has increased 
from $257,473 at the end of 1932 to 
$979,309 at the end of October, which 
marks the company’s new fiscal year. 


ee ae 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, Feb. 8, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on Feb. 1, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close — 
Week ended Feb. Feb, 
Feb. 8. —Feb. 8.— 8. 1 
Amal. Leather. 2, = 5% 5% 5% 5% 
,. > 28% 28% 28% 
Amer. H. & L. 2 200 10 9% 95 9% 
Do. PR. ..-- 4.900 40%, 39% 39% 38% 
Amer. Stores .. 2,300 % 43% 43% 4% 
Armour A ..... 67,485 6% 5% 5% 5 
0. B .......29,400 3% 3 3 3 
Do. Ill. Pfd.21,100 60% 58% 59 
Do. Del. Pfd. 600 85 8444 84% & 
Beechnut Pack. 200 61% 61% 61% 61 
eee, - ©. 23 13 13 13 8 
Pas soce cess cove eee coee 
Brennan Pack. . cece 4 
os. Oil Co. 9. 100 29% 28% #$29 22% 
Childs, Co. ....13,500 9% 8% 8% 10 
Cudahy Pack .. 8,400 50% 48% 48% 44% 
First Nat. Strs. 7.200 60% 60 60 
Ge n. Foods ...17,300 35% 35 35% 35 
bel Co. ..... 23,000 8% 7 7% 7 
or. A.&P. istPtd. 80 122 122 122 
o. New .. 120 148% 148% 148% 148 
Hormel, G. <.. 100 18% 18% 18% 18 
Hygrade Food.. 2,500 4% 4% 4% 4 
Kroger G. & B.19,800 29% 28 28 
Libby McNeill.. 5.300 45% 4% 4% 5 
SEE TUEOR, .cca 0 once. * cece © done 
Mayer, Oscar... .... auce Sees eee 
Mickelberry Co. 800 3 


3 3 8 
M. & H. Pfd.. 350 10% 10% 10% 9 


Morrell & o>... 1,100 45% 45% 45% 42 
Mat. ¥a. Pad. com eece were” See 1% 
Nat. Bea 2050 “2 “2 2 1% 
Nat. Tea ..... 13,800 18 17 17% 1% 
Proc. & Gamb.12,000 40 39 39 40 


Do. Pr. Pfd. 310 105 


Rath Pack. .. ak eee 

Safeway Strs. .13,900 55 53 535% 52 
Do. 6% Pfd. 160 97% 96% 97% 9% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 210 108% 103 103% 108 

Stahl Meyer .. 200 6 6 6 

Swift & Co....42,000 18% 17% 17% 1% 


Do. Intl. 
Fay PE wee |e 
U. Cold Stor. _.... 
U. s e+ 


Do. Pr. Ptd: 1200 79 78 79 
Weeson Oil ...10,200 25 24 24 23) 
' ee 56% 4«2«5R COBO 
wilson * Co...12.500 7% 7 Ty 1% 
ata 17% 17 174 WW 
De, Pra. “"iit12'600 71 67 67% «65% 
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Russia Puts Its Two Largest Meat 
Packing Plants in Operation 


WO out of the 37 meat packing 
Te ae planned in the program of 
the Russian Union of Soviet Republics 
began operation in December, 1933. 


The one in Moscow started operation 
on the last day of December and one 
opened near Leningrad started opera- 
tion toward the close of the month, 
with from 75 to 80 per cent of its ca- 
pacity available. 


Cost of construction of the Moscow 
plant, known as the “Moscow meat 
combine,” is placed by the Soviet gov- 
ernment at 55,000,000 rubles ($28,000,- 
000 at par). It is estimated that this 
is nearly as much as was expended dur- 
ing the first five-year plan for the meat 
industry in Russia as a whole. 


Total capacity of the Moscow slaugh- 
terhouse, when all sections are working 
full force and in two shifts, will be 
1,800 head of large horned cattle, 500 
calves, 6,000 pigs and 1,500 sheep. The 
number of men to be employed is from 
6,000 to 7,000. 


“Soviet engineers made the plans, 
which were based on designs of the 
most modern meat packing plants in 
the United States, and supervised the 
construction. The equipment was built 
entirely in the U.S.S.R.,” the Soviet 
report states. 


Most Modern in Europe. 


The Leningrad plant was erected at 
a cost of 72,000,000 rubles, and has a 
total capacity of 1,000 head of horned 
cattle, 500 calves and 4,000 pigs, work- 
ing two shifts. One of the principal 
features of this “combine” is the cen- 
tral heat and power plant, with a capac- 
ity of 12,000 kilowatts. The largest in- 
stallation is the refrigerating plant, 
which has a greater capacity than that 
of the entire existing refrigerating sys- 
tems in Leningrad. 

The “combine” is mechanized through- 
out and is considered to be superior in 
design and equipment to anything of 
the kind in Europe, according to the 
report. 

The construction of a sausage fac- 
tory, with a daily production of over 
60 tons, a garage, dining rooms and 
other auxiliary plants is scheduled for 
the current year. 


Americans Planned and Supervised. 

American packinghouse specialists 
were active in aiding in the plans for 
these plants and in their development. 
In the summer of 1929 Charles F. 
Kamrath, and others, went to Russia 


to aid in selecting sites and laying 
plans. The Soviet government main- 
tained a staff in Chicago for some time 
drawing plans with the aid and direc- 
tion of H. P. Henschien, well-known 
packinghouse architect, who later spent 
some time in Russia in connection with 
their development. 


In June, 1931, Edward A. Innes, su- 
perintendent of the Chicago plant of 
Armour and Company, left for Russia 
to become general superintendent of all 
Russian packing plants. Mr. Innes 
spent 18 months in the Soviet republic, 
but returned to this country before the 
completion of the larger plants. 

a 
LOCAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


Value to non-federal inspected meat 
packers of a rigid local or state inspec- 
tion has been demonstrated in St. Louis, 
Mo., where a city inspection system 
patterned after the federal system was 
inaugurated two years ago. 


The system has received federal rec- 
ognition to the extent that one of the 
local companies, the American Packing 
Co., has been designated for the slaugh- 
ter and processing of hogs purchased 
by the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion. A federal inspector has been 
placed in the plant to supervise inspec- 
tion, so that the federal stamp may be 
used. 


Since the inauguration of this high- 
class system of inspection in St. Louis 
there has been only one violation re- 
sulting in a court case. In this instance 
a sausage manufacturer persisted in 
using sodium sulphite in his products. 
He pleaded guilty and was assessed the 
maximum fine of $200 and costs. 
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Another development of the year un- 
der the inspection regulations was the 
building of a strictly modern sanitary 
cattle, calf and sheep slaughter house 
by the Bouckeart Meat Company. More 
than 25 other plants had previously re- 
modeled to comply with B, A. I. and 
city regulations. 


Although the city administration has 
been changed since the inauguration of 
inspection and compliance with stand- 
ard regulations, the same standards 
have been maintained, with 10 veterin- 
arians and 10 experienced lay inspec- 
tors conducting the inspection. In re- 
cent months the city’s milk plants are 
being made over in a manner similar 
to that employed in the meat plants. 
All this is under the supervision of Dr. 
J. S. Koen, whose successful adminis- 
tration of the meat inspection service, 
has caused him to be made chief of all 
city food control work. 

~--— fe - 
SIGN CORN-HOG CONTRACTS. 


Iowa, the leading corn and hog pro- 
ducing state, is pointing the way in the 
corn-hog reduction campaign, according 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. A total of 12,820 contracts 
had been signed by Iowa farmers up to 
January 27, the AAA reported. The 
sign-up campaign is in full swing in 
practically all of the counties. Signing 
of contracts on a state-wide basis also 
is under way in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Missouri. 
The work is being started as rapidly as 
possible in many hog producing centers 
in many states outside the Corn Belt. 
Snow in northern states and cotton re- 
duction campaigns in Southern states 
are said to be delaying the corn-hog 
efforts in those sections. 

—— fe 
CALIFORNIA CANS BEEF. 


California packers have _ received 
awards from the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation for canned beef totaling 
625,000 lbs., the canning continuing 
over a 90-day period. Of the total, the 
Hauser Packing Co. at Los Angeles was 
awarded 325 cases per day, H. Moffat 
Co. of San Francisco 315 cases per day 
and Ralph Bull, Arcata, Calif., 85 cases 
a day. It is estimated that 4,000 cows 
will be required to fill the order. Mini- 
mum price of these cattle to the pro- 
ducer is $1.75 per cwt. 

—-- -{-—— 
STORAGE FOR CANADIAN MEAT. 


Canada has just completed construc- 
tion of a special chamber at the port 
of London, capacity 30,000 cu. ft. for 
accommodation of «chilled and frozen 
meats. These new storage facilities 
were arranged to protect the quality of 
Canadian meats on their way to the 
United Kingdom market. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Liverwurst 


A sausage manufacturer who has 
been making liverwurst has not been 
successful with it. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

For some time I have been manufacturing liver- 
wurst but without satisfactory results. I would 
like very much to have your formula for this 
product as I intend to continue manufacturing it. 
If you can give us a formula for this product, 
using head meat and hog livers, we would like 
to have it. 

Liver Sausage in Hog Bungs. 

Meat formula is as follows: 

Meats: 


15 lbs. fresh pork cheek meat 

50 Ibs. hog livers 

15 lbs. S. P. ham fat 

20 lbs. pickled pork underlips or 
snouts 


100 Ibs. 
Seasoning: 


6 oz. white pepper 

2 oz. ground mace 

1 oz. ground marjoram 

% oz. ground cloves 

4 lbs. onions, peeled 

3 Ibs. salt (if all meats fresh but 
reduce the quantity when pickle 
trimmings are used.) 


Cereal is optional. 

Cook meats in nets separately at 212 
degs. for the following periods: 

Livers, 45 minutes. 

Pork cheeks, 1 hour. 

Underlips or snouts, 1% hours. 

Ham fat, 20 minutes. 

Cooking of meats should be left 
largely to the judgment of the cook; 
however, they should be thoroughly 
cooked. 

Grind all cooked meats and onions 
through the fine plate of the hasher. 
Put in mixer, adding seasoning, cereal 
(if used), salt and jelly water, consist- 
ing of the water in which meats were 
cooked. Mix about 6 minutes. 

Then put the product in the cooler 
at about 36 degs. F. and let cool for one 
hour. 

Stuff tight in hog bungs which have 
been cut 13 in. long; none to be less 
than 10 in. in length. Tie with 3-ply 
silver sail twine, knotting string to 
hang on sticks. 

Rinse in hot water, cook 35 minutes 
at 175 degs., then rinse again in hot 
water. Chill in ice water. Hang on 
truck and put in cooler to chill thor- 
oughly before packilng. 

Another Liver Sausage. 

A formula for liver sausage stuffed 
in cellulose containers is suggested by 
the manufacturers of these containers 
as follows: 


50 Ibs. hog livers 
50 Ibs. regular pork trimmings. 


The seasoning consists of 
2% lbs. salt 
2 Ibs. onions or 6 oz. onion powder 
6 oz. white pepper 
2 oz. Marjoram 
2 oz. cloves 
1 oz. allspice 

Make incision in the livers about 1 in. 
apart, almost through to permit the 
heat to penetrate. Scald or cook about 
5 or 10 minutes until the red color in 
the center has disappeared. Care must 
be taken to be sure that they are heated 
through. 

If hog skins are used as a part of 
the regular pork trimmings, they should 
be put in a cooking net and boiled un- 
til very tender. This will require 1% 
to 2 hours. The cooking water should 
be saved for use later when mixing 
the several ingredients before stuffing. 
Cook the trimmings until they are 
tender. 

Then grind the livers through the %- 
in. plate and chop very fine in the silent 
cutter. Do not add ice. Grind the hog 
skins through the %-in. plate, add to 
the livers in the silent cutter and chop 
fine. Grind the onions and the trim- 
mings through the %-in. plate but do 
not put them in the silent cutter. 

Mix all meats and seasoning to- 
gether, add enough liquid from cooking 
the skins to make a mixture of the 
right consistency and mix well. 


Following are directions given for 








Modern Catch Basins 


Catch basins will earn their way 
and pay @ profit—when they are 
opera properly. When neglected 
they may become a nuisance and a 
source of considerable loss. 

Por best results catch basins 
must be skimmed frequently and 
kept in a clean, sanitary condition. 

Taking care of the old-style catch 
basin is a dirty, disagreeable job. 
Neglect of the catch basin results 
in greases high in free fatty acids 
going into the rendering tank. This 
affects color and quality of an 
entire rendering, 

The way to do a disagreeable job 
efficiently is to eliminate the s- 
agreeable features. 

New-style catch basins can be 
skimmed easily and quickly without 
the workman so much as soiling his 
hands. All grease is recOvered and 
cleaning is a simple task. 

For complete description of a modern 
eatch basin with construction drawings, 
fill out and mail the attached coupon and 
5c in stamps. 


The National Provisioner: 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Modern Catch 
Basins.” 


Oe Pee ee eee Cee ee CeCe eee Te TS eee ree 
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Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 























using cellulose casings for this product; 

Tie the casing with overhead tie, 
using double string. Soak in cold water 
for about 15 minutes. Stuff fairly tight, 
being sure to stretch casing slightly, 
care being taken that the head of the 
sausage is well filled. Use a small horn 
on the stuffer and make sure that the 
casing is not injured on the horn. Use 
an inclined slide from the stuffer to the 
bench if the horn is any distance from 
the table, and stuff carefully to avoid 
air pockets. 

After stuffing lay flat in the cooking 
vats and cook for 30 minutes at 160 
degs. F., using a thermometer to be 
sure that this temperature is main- 
tained. Then place in cold water and 
chill gradually until thoroughly cooled. 

It is important to be sure that the 
sausages lie flat in the cooking vat, then 
change the position occasionally during 
the cooling process to be sure of even 
cooling. After cooling in water, hang 
in the cooler. 

— a 


FUELS FOR MEAT SMOKING. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1934. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


On page 22 of the January issue of 
your magazine I notice the letter which 
a packer has written asking your ad- 
vice on installation of steam equipment 
in place of gas for smoking meat. He 
also asks if there isn’t something even 
better than steam. To this last ques- 
tion I would like to venture a sugges- 
tion. 

For the past four years, in traveling 
over the country visiting large meat 
smoking plants, I find that some of the 
largest and best-rated meat packing 
concerns are using a new method of 
smoking meat—charkets (briquetted 
charcoal)—as a fuel. In talking with 
packers about this fuel they stated that 
the charkets had many advantages over 
steam. 


The main reasons were that the ap- 
pearance of the meat was greatly im- 
proved and a brighter and more perma- 
nent color was obtained. Not only was 
the quality of the meat better, but the 
shrinkage caused from smoking was 
from 1 per cent to 2 per cent less. I 
also find that there is no expensive 
installation necessary for using this 
new fuel. In fact, one packer stated 
that he used charkets in a stove which 
originally cost about $20, and had been 
in use for five years. 

Trusting that this suggestion will be 
of value, I am, 

Respectfully, 
D. C. GUTHRIE. 
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Figuring Hog Tests 
A packer asks how to figure the edi- 
ble and inedible offal credit for use in 
working out a hog test. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
We have watched the Short Form Hog Tests ap- 


pearing in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER and 
would like to know how to arrive at the offal 
credit figures. 

Will you please tell us how this credit is fig- 
ured? You state that average costs and credits 
are used. 


In the hog tests worked out in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER an arbitrary 
figure is used for the value of killing 
offal, based on the current market for 
such product. If the market is strong 
a better credit per cwt. is possible. But 
this must be checked at regular inter- 
vals. Each plant works this out ac- 
cording to the net value of these prod- 
ucts. 

The way to arrive at the credits for 
edible killing products and for inedible 
offal is as follows: 

Included in edible killing products 
are the heart, liver, stomach, kidneys, 
weasand meat, giblet meat, tongue, 
snout, cheek meat, brains and ears. 

The value of these products per hun- 
dredweight of live hogs should be ob- 
tained periodically by weighing the 
total production of the edible items in 
a day’s kill, pricing them at their net 
market value, and then dividing by the 
live weight of the hogs from which 
they were obtained. 

This will give the proper credit for 
edible offal per hundredweight live hog. 

The inedible killing offal includes cas- 
ings, greases, dry tankage and hair. The 
value of these products per hundred- 
weight is obtained by dividing the net 
value of the production over a given 
period by the live weight of the hogs 
from which they were produced. 

The credit for both the edible and in- 
edible products should be frequently re- 
checked. That for the edible should be 
done at least once every two weeks, and 
of the inedible at least once a month. 

——% 

ELKHART GROUP INSURANCE. 

Adoption of an employes’ group life 
insurance plan, for the benefit of all 
eligible workers has been announced by 
the Elkhart Packing Company, of Elk- 
hart, Ind. The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company is underwriting the 
program on a cooperative basis, with 
employer and employes sharing the 
cost. Individual amounts of life in- 
surance provided range from $1,000 to 
$3,000. Participation in the insurance 
plan will entitle workers to the benefits 
of a visiting nurse service during sick- 
hess or injury. The insurance company 


maintains this service, in conjunction 
with the periodical distribution of health 
literature. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 

















In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

John P. Squire & Company, East 
Cambridge, Mass. For pork. Trade 
mark: PICTURE OF PIG AND PORK 
LOIN IN DECORATIVE DESIGN. 
Claims use since July, 1932. Applica- 
tion serial No. 341,677. 





John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For lard. Trade mark: MORRELL’S 
SNOW CAP. Claims use since Janu- 
ary, 1900. Application serial No. 344,- 
032. 


Monells 
SNOW CAP 


The Visking Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. For sausage casings. Trade 
mark: VISKING CASING IN CIR- 
CULAR BORDER DESIGN. Claims 
use since June 1, 1930. Application 
serial No. 341,670. 
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Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
For sausages. Trade mark: CROCK 
O’ THE FARM. Claims use since Aug. 
3, 1933. Applicaton serial No. 342,203. 


Chock Favm 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


The Brecht Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. For sausage casings of all kinds, 
dried or salted, natural or artificial. 
Trade mark: BRECHTEEN. Pub- 
lished Sept. 26, 1988. No. 308,586. 


BRECHTEEN 


The Visking Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. For sausage and hamburger cas- 
ings. Trade mark: PATTETTES. 
Published Nov. 21, 1988. No. 309,754. 


PATTETTES 


The Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. 
Y., and Chicago, Ill. For oleomargarine. 
Trade mark: NUCOA. Published Nov. 
14, 1933. No. 309,722. 


Nucoa 


Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 
For packinghouse products. Trade 
mark: JASMINE. Published, October 
24, 1938. No. 309,381. 


esting 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For sausage. Trade mark: 
VOSELA. Published Oct. 31, 1933. 
No. 307,764. 


Vosela 


Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill. For 
soya-bean flour. Trade mark: KREEM- 
oo Published Nov. 14, 1933. No. 309,- 


KREEMKO 


PRINTS. 


The E. Kahn’s Sons Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. For hams and bacon. Title: 
THE OLD HICKORY WOOD MAKES 
THEM TASTE SO GOOD. Published 
July 1, 1933. Registered Jan. 30, 1934. 


American Soya Products Corporation, 
Evansville, Ind. For meat loaves. Title: 
WE’VE NOTHING TO OFFER BUT 
PROFITS! NUSOY ENDS ALL LOAF 
PROBLEMS. Published June 24, 1933. 
i 14,402. Registered December 5, 
1 . 
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REFRIGERATION 
COMPRESSORS 


FEATHER VALVE EQUIPPED 


Worthington units are presenting superior 
performance on many refrigeration Jobs. 





A complete line is available to meet every 





Ww ‘orthington sulle ym my single-acting 


refrigeration compressor with Worthington req uirement exactly eee for 
Multi. V-Drive 


Ammonia, Freon, CO, and other gases: 


VERTICAL DUPLEX—Single-Acting 
HORIZONTAL SINGLE AND DUPLEX—Double- Acting 
MOTOR DRIVEN—Direct-Connected or Belted 
STEAM DRIVEN—Uniflow, 4-Valve Poppet, 
Piston Valve, Corliss 
DIESEL OR GAS ENGINE DRIVEN—Direct-Connected, 
Belted, Unibloc 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 





oy Works: Buffalo, N.Y. Harrison, N. J. Newark, N. J. LR 
| _— GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
seamed District Sales Offices and Representatives: 
a chr ei ; ATLANTA CINCINNATI DENVER HOUSTON NEWORLEANS PITTSBURGH _—SAN FRANCISCO 
h ° ibl * : aq BOSTON CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
Worthington Unibloc gas engine refrigera- BUFFALO DALLAS EL PASO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA _— ST. PAUL TULSA 
tion compressor. ..can be furnished also CHICAGO WASHINGTON 


as a Diesel engine unit Branch Offices or Represeniatives in Principal Cities of Foreign Countries 





Three Worthington single horizontal double- Two “Worthington entleds duplex Four Worthington vertical duplex single- 
acting refrigeration compressors single-acting ammonia compressors acting ammonia compressors in a brewery 





OTHER WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT FOR REFRIGERATION PLANTS 


CO, COMPRESSORS LOW SIDE EQUIPMENT VACUUM COOLING (Steam Jet) EQUIPMENT 
Gas collecting, carbonating, liquefaction Evaporators and coolers for brine or water All capacities for high or low steam pressures 
Dry ice plants Accumulators and suction traps 

MULTI-V-DRIVES 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


All types for agitation and general service PUMPS V-molded rubberized cord belts operating 
‘ in V-grooved sheaves for power transmission 
HIGH SIDE EQUIPMENT Centrifugal, power, deep well, steam — for 
Oil separators, condensers, anhydrous water, brine, anhydrous ammonia, Freon, METERS 
receivers and general service For water, brine, anhydrous ammonia 


A-343! 


WORTHINGTON 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


SHRINK IN FROZEN FOODS. 


Prevention of dehydration, or drying 
out, of frozen foods held in storage is 
of considerable importance. Investiga- 
tors working under the Biological 
Board of Canada have carried on experi- 
ments in which dehydration was prac- 
tically eliminated in an ordinary cold 
storage room through the use of air 
tight boxes equipped with oil sealed or 
air locked lids. 


According to a report, these experi- 
ments demonstrate that for a given area 
of exposed surface, “the rate of dehy- 
dration in an ordinary cold storage room 
is nearly seven times that of a ‘jacketed 
room’ in which there was an air leak, 
and over 70 times that which took place 
in an air tight box in which the loss 
was .02 Ibs. in 33 days or .004 Ibs. per 
week.” 


These results point to the possibility 
of using shallow air tight boxes 
equipped with air locks to prevent de- 
hydration in the ordinary cold storage 
room. While they could not very well 
be adopted to the storage of fish frozen 
whole, for example, they would be suit- 
able to the handling of packaged 
products. 


Prevention of dehydration of frozen 
products is largely dependent upon 
maintenance of uniformity of tempera- 
ture within the cold storage room. In 
ordinary cold storage, however, “the 
air adjacent to the refrigerating pipes 
is cooled below its dew-point, so that 
some of the moisture previously picked 
up from the product is deposited on the 
coils, and the cooled air, on subsequent 
warming, is free to pick up more mois- 
ture from the product, thus acting as a 
conveyor of moisture from the product 
to the coils.” 

Working on this temperature problem 
a year or two ago, one of the Board’s 
Atlantic coast investigators devised a 
method of producing uniformity by 
means of the “jacketed” cold storage 
room, the main feature being a mois- 
ture-proof chamber surrounded by a 
jacket through which refrigerated air is 
circulated mechanically. Theoretically, 
such a room should eliminate dehydra- 
tion, but tests of one type of construc- 
tion did not show this result, and the 
Prince Rupert station undertook further 
experiments. 

These consisted of investigations of 
the effect of the jacketed system of 
cooling upon the distribution of temper- 
ature within the room, and of the effect 
of exchange between inside and outside 
alr, and of variations in the exposed 
area of the product, upon dehydration. 
In the first and second studies a jack- 
eted room was used, but in the third 
the investigation was carried out with 
the room operating as it would be com- 
mercially, namely, with the inner door 
gasketed. 


In addition to indicating the possibil- 


ity of using airtight boxes with oil- 
sealed or air-locked lids to prevent de- 
hydration in the ordinary cold storage 
room, as already mentioned, the experi- 
ments showed, among other things, that 
temperature within the jacketed room 
could be kept uniform to within .10 
degs. Fahr.; for the room investigated, 
dehydration was found to vary with the 
surface exposed to drying approxi- 
mately as the cube root of the area. In 
a jacketed room a horizontal hatchway 
instead of the ordinary type of vertical 
door would permit the use of an oil seal 
or air lock, in place of gaskets, and 
would decrease temperature disturb- 
ances due to the opening and closing of 


doors. 
Ge - 


“Z” PROCESS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Australian rights to the “Z” process 
of quick freezing in atomized brine or 
water have been acquired by an Austra- 
lian company formed for the purpose, 


and an experimental plant, capable of 
freezing about 1,000 lbs. of fish daily, 
is to be built. A factory ship also is 
to be equipped with a “Z” quick freez- 
ing plant, canning plant and by-prod- 
ucts plant. It will operate out of 
Queensland. 


a ve 
SOLID CO. RESEARCH. 


A research laboratory devoted to 
gathering and furnishing data and in- 
formation on solid carbon dioxide and 
its uses as a refrigerant has been estab- 
lished in Chicago by the Liquid Car- 
bonic Corp. So many new uses for 
carbonic ice are being developed that 
the company feels such a laboratory, 
devoted to research, can do much to 
develop new outlets for them. 


—— ea 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


The shippers’ public hearing of the 
National Perishable Freight Committee 
has been postponed from February 14th 


until February 20th. It will be held 
in room 308, Union Station Building, 
516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of February 3 
printed the list of subjects to be con- 
sidered at this meeting. 


fe 
A. S. R. E. SPRING MEETING. 


The annual spring meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers will be held in Skytop, Pa., 
in June. Meeting days will overlap 
those of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers conven- 
— with which a joint session will be 

eld. 
—— 

MORRELL BUYS NEW CARS. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
have placed an order with the East Chi- 
cago plant of the General American 


Transportation Corp. for 150 refrigera- 
tion cars, especially built and heavily 
insulated for hauling beef and pork 
products. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The new beef slaughter plant of 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
has an air conditioning system. The 
air is cooled by 700 gallons of water per 
minute from nearby deep springs. e 
refrigeration obtained is the equivalent 
of 165 tons of ice melted daily. 

The Juneau Cold Storage Co., Juneau, 
Alaska, has retired $12,000 of its first 
mortgage bonds, leaving $23,000 out- 
standing in the hands of local inves- 
tors. 

A new cold storage warehouse has 
been erected at Woodstock, Ontario, by 
the Oxford Fruit Corporation, Ltd., at a 
cost of $35,000. 


The erection of a cold storage ware- 
house in connection with the municipal 
ice plant is planned for Luverne, Ala. 

The Associated Warehouse Co., San 
Bernardino, Calif., will erect a cold 
storage building at 110 South D st. 


The Fort Pierce Development Co., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., has been granted a 
$380,000 loan for a precooling and stor- 
age plant. The arrangements are un- 
der the direction of Capt. F. M. Upton. 

The City Commissioners of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., are considering the con- 
struction of a cold storage plant. 


A new cold storage plant has recently 
opened at Pavo, Ga. Steve Sowell is 
the owner. 


The Vidalia Ice & Coal Co. has 
doubled the cold storage capacity of its 
plant to take care of increased meat 
curing business. 


ae 
UNITED CORK SPECIALIST. 


The United Cork Companies, Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., has announced for the new 
year the appointment of P. Edwin 
Thomas to the position of divisional 
manager of their newly-created South- 


eastern division, with headquarters at 
600 S. Delaware ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This new sales division is a consolida- 
tion of the United Cork Companies’ 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington and Atlanta territories, at 
which points United’s present local 
sales and construction organizations 
will now be strengthened, as required 
to give the industries the greatest pos- 
sible insulation service under the new 
supervision. 

Mr. Thomas, an engineering gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been prominently identified with 
the cork and insulation industry since 
1912, having held such positions as ad- 
vertising manager for Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Company, sales manager 
for Cork Import Corporation, and more 
recently operating as an engineering 
and construction consultant. He is the 
author of the 534-page text, “Cork In- 
sulation,” published by Nickerson & 
Collins Co., Chicago, which has been so 
— among those interested in re- 
rigeration and insulation problems, 
author of the manual, “Sales Engineer- 
ing,” and by appointment in Rome, 
Italy, in 1929 a member of the fifth In- 
ternational Commission for the study 
of insulating materials. 


Mr. Thomas brings to his new posi- 
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tion an experience with insulation and 
cold storage construction difficult to 
equal, and which should accrue to the 
benefit of the many present and future 
users of United Cork products and con- 
struction service, leaders and acknowl- 
edged specialists in the cork insulation 
field for many years. 


-——-—_— 
STEAM AND POWER LOSSES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


have them, losses continue from year to 
year, with no steps taken to stop them. 

Of 70 plants surveyed by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 
SAVING SERVICE, only 32, less than 50 
per cent, kept any records of stack tem- 
peratures. The average stack temper- 
atures reported by these 32 plants are 
shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1,—STACK TEMPERATURES IN 70 

PLANTS. 

AV. FLUE GAS 

NO. OF PLANTS. TEMP. 

350 
450 
460 
475 
480 
500 
520 
550 
560 
575 
600 
625 
650 
750 
1,650 


Twenty-four of the thirty-two plants 
reporting stack temperatures have an 
average below 600 degs. Fahr. It would 
appear that any temperature above 
this, at least for conditions general 
found in meat plant boiler rooms, is 
high. And in some cases stack tem- 
peratures can be reduced materially 
below this figure. 

Packers with high temperatures 
might profitably check on the following 
conditions: 


KFDNF DDH DH QOH are 


1—Scale and soot on tubes. 

2—Lack of proper draft control. 

38—Cracked or broken baffles, or 
baffles improperly installed. 

Scale is a good insulator. When it is 
permitted to accumulate on the boiler 
heating surfaces the rate of heat trans- 
fer from the hot gases to the water in 
the boiler is slowed up. Table 2, com- 
piled by the engineer department of the 
University of Illinois, shows what fuel 


loss amount to when removal of scale 
is neglected: 


TABLE 2.—LOSSES DUE TO SCALE. 


Character Thickness 
scale. in. Composition. Loss %. 
Hard 1/50 Mostly carbonates 9.4 
Soft 1/32 Mostly carbonates 7.2 
Hard 1/32 Mostly carbonates 8.5 
Soft 1/25 Mostly carbonates 8.0 
Hard 1/25 Mostly sulphates 9.3 
Soft 1/20 Mostly sulphates 11.1 
Hard 1/16 Mostly sulphates 10.8 
Soft 1/16 Mostly carbonates 11.0 
Soft 1/16 Mostly carbonates 12.4 


The obvious remedy for fuel losses 


because of scale deposits is proper 
boiler feed water treatment to remove 
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scale forming salts before the water is 
pumped into the boiler or to precipitate 
these salts by internal treatment after 
the water is in the boiler. 


Soot a Good Insulator. 


The most satisfactory is softening 
the water prior to pumping it into the 
boiler. However, when this is impos- 
sible or undesirable for any reason, 
proper treatment within the boiler is 
satisfactory. When this latter plan is 
followed the packer should be sure the 
treatment being used is the proper one. 
There are many reliable concerns which 
specialize in boiler feed water treat- 
ment, and one or another of these 
should be consulted before any internal 
treatment is adopted. 

In one respect, at least, soot is 
similar to scale—it is a good insulator. 
No packer would consider for a minute 
covering his boiler heating surfaces 
with an insulation, but in effect he 
might just as well insulate his tubes as 
permit soot in an unreasonable amount 
to accumulate on them. 


Probably the most serious losses 
from soot occur in the smaller plants, 
and are due directly to lack of proper 
equipment for soot removal. Blowing 
soot off tubes with a steam hose is a 
time consuming and wasteful operation 
and is very likely to be neglected. The 
obvious thing to do under such circum- 
stances is to make the task of soot re- 
moval easy and convenient. The fire- 
man would much prefer clean tubes, 
because it lightens his task. When the 
tubes are clean less coal needs to be 
fired. 

Soot blowers are not expensive. 
When they are installed the problem of 
soot removal becomes a simple opera- 
tion easily and quickly done. 


Draft Regulation Cuts Losses. 


Draft has an important bearing on 
flue gas temperatures. No more draft 
should be used than is required to give 
the proper results. Excessive draft de- 
creases the time hot gases are in con- 
tact with the boiler heating surfaces 
and slows up the rate of heat transfer 
to the water. Decreasing the draft 
slows up the rate of hot gas flow 
through the boiler, giving the heating 
surfaces more time to transmit the heat 
units to the water. 

Draft cannot be controlled unless the 
boiler breeching is equipped with a 
damper. This simple, yet important 
piece of equipment is not sufficiently 
appreciated and apparently is over- 
looked in many plants. More than any 
other factor, perhaps, it controls loss of 
heat units up the stack. 

The amount of draft required by a 
boiler or a battery of boilers usually 
varies through rather wide limits, de- 
pending on the load the boiler is carry- 
ing, the condition of the boiler setting, 
the kind of grates used and the char- 
acter of the fuel burned. 

When more than one boiler is con- 
nected to a stack draft gauges are an 
advantage in determining the amount 
of draft through each boiler. With 
these installed on each unit it is pos- 
sible to make draft conditions uniform 
in each case, and to regulate the vari- 
ous dampers so that draft conditions 
in each boiler are the same. In this 
manner each boiler can be adjusted to 
carry its share of the load, without ex- 
cessive heat losses up the stack from 
any one unit. 
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As in soot blowing, damper regula. 
tion is apt to be neglected. To provide 
against losses of this sort, automatic 
damper regulators often are installed, 
These are comparatively inexpensive, 
They automatically maintain the dam- 
per in the proper position to carry the 
load most efficiently. A good general 
rule in all boiler rooms is not to operate 
a boiler without a damper, and not to 
use any more draft than necessary. 


Eliminating the Human Element. 


Baffling is installed in boilers to 
direct the hot gases over the greatest 
area of boiler heating surface and to 
slow up the velocity of the gases 
through the boiler passes. If a baffle 
breaks down or develops cracks the 
gases are short circuited and the area 
and time of contact of the heating sur- 
faces with the hot gases is reduced, 
Such a condition, of course, lowers the 
rate of heat transfer from the gases to 
the water, increasing the possibility of 
higher temperatures in the stack. 


Much has also been learned about 
baffling during the past several years. 
Packers who have in service boilers 
more than 5 years old might possibly 
materially decrease coal consumption 
by having their boilers re-baffled ac- 
cording to the most advanced ideas 
along this line. 


The present practice in baffling is to 
direct the hot gas flow at right angles 
to the tubes as nearly as possible. An 
excellent éxample of the effects of baf- 
fling on fuel consumption is shown in 
the accompanying sketches. The dotted 
lines show the position of the old hori- 
zontal baffles. The solid lines show the 
position of the more efficient cross 
baffles. 


Baffle Change Makes Large Saving. 


These simple and relatively inexpen- 
sive changes—increasing the height of 
the bridge wall, tearing out the old 
baffles and installing the new cross 
baffles resulted in a saving of 20 tons 
of coal per month in one plant. This 
seems incredible but it is true. It isa 
typical illustration of what can be done 
in the meat plant boiler room to de- 
crease the cost of steam production by 
giving this department the proper su- 
pervision and keeping up-to-date in 
boiler room methods and equipment. In 
four months the cost of the alteration 
was entirely paid for. The savings are 
now “velvet.” Whenever baffling can 
be changed so that the gas blow is 
across the tubes instead of parallel to 
— a worthwhile saving usually re- 
sults. 


The points touched on in this article 
are simple ones that every operating 
engineer is familiar with, but neverthe- 
less are important in their effects on 
the coal pile and the cost of steam pro- 
duction. There are certain fundamental 
laws in boiler operation that must be 
followed to produce steam at reason- 
able cost. When they are neglected or 
ignored the results are waste and 
higher costs. 


This is the third of a series of articles on 
conditions found by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING 
SERVICE in meat plant power departments. 
The first, dealing with the cest to generate 
1,000 Ibs. of steam and the steam produced 
per pound of coal burned, appeared in the 
issue of October 21, 1933. The second, in the 
issue of December 2, discussed the cost of 
steam and power per head of livestock killed. 
The fourth will appear in an early issue. 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


FEEDER FOR CONVEYORS. 


An important labor saving device 
that eliminates the necessity for using 
a man to feed carcasses onto the fin- 
gers of the inclined conveyor is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

This is the Anco automatic feeder 
for conveyors, manufactured by the 
Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. Carcasses 
are gravitated to the head of the con- 
veyor, at which point the feeder is in- 
stalled. The fingers of the device are 
actuated by a cam rotated by a roller 
chain. connected directly to conveyor 
sprocket shaft. The feeder is syn- 
chronized carefully with the fingers of 
the conveyor so that only one carcass 


co al 


SPACES CARCASSES ON THE RAIL. 


An automatic device for feeding car- 
casses one at a time onto a rail. The 
fingers of the feeder are operated by a 
cam rotated by a roller chain connected 
to the conveyor sprocket shaft. 


at a time is passed onto the conveyor 
at the right time, the next carcass be- 
ing held back for the next finger, and 
so on. 

Installation is simple. Although es- 
pecially adapted to operated with in- 
clined or declined conveyors, it also can 
be installed at the end of a gambrelling 
table or at other similar drop finger 
type conveyors. Particular attention 
needs to be given to the “pitching” of 
the rail leading to the conveyor. Suf- 
ficient pitch is required so that trolley 
will start moving as soon as the finger 
of the device releases it. 


——f - 


MITTS & MERRILL ANNIVERSARY. 


Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, Mich., 
manufacturers of hogs, chippers, shred- 
ders, etc. which have found wide ap- 
plication in the meat packing industry, 
are this year celebrating the 80th an- 
Niversary of the founding of the firm. 

The business was started by George 
W. Merrill in May, 1854, and was car- 
ried on by him as sole proprietor until 
1873. In this year a partnership was 





formed between Mr. Merrill and S. S. 
Mitts. At that time the firm became 
known as Mitts & Merrill. This part- 
nership was continued until 1904 when 
the firm was incorporated. The cor- 
porate existence has continued until the 
present time. 


The present plant of the company 
is on the exact site of the original 
one, the latter consisting of a small 
machine shop and foundry. Here a 
general machine shop, foundry and re- 
pair business was carried on by the 
company. 

This was in the days when lumbering 
was at its height in the Saginaw Valley, 
and much of the work was in connec- 
tion with sawmill and marine repairs. 
Later the plant engaged in manufac- 
ture of quite an extensive line of agri- 
cultural machinery, including drags, 
harrows, ploughs, stump pullers, etc. 


In 1886 manufacture of hogs of the 
types used in meat plants was started. 
Manufacture of these machines, to- 
gether with shredders and clippers, is 
the present main activity of the com- 
pany. Officers of the company are: 
M. H. Stimson, president; Otto Schupp, 
vice president; R. Perry Shorts, treas- 
urer; Emil Tessin, secretary. 


ae 


HEADS HYDRAULIC PRESS. 


The board of directors of The Hy- 
draulic Press Manufacturing Company, 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, manufacturers of 
hydraulic presses and equipment, 
elected Frank B. MacMillin as president 
and general manager of the company, 
and Howard F. MacMillin as vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager at 
their annual meeting held recently in 
Columbus. Walter G. Tucker, son of 
the founder of the company, was ad- 
vanced from the presidency to chairman 
of the board. 


Frank B. MacMillin has been actively 
engaged in the management of the com- 
pany for thirty-two years, most of this 
time in the capacity of executive vice 
president. In addition, he has played 
an active part in furthering the cause 
of industrial Ohio. In recognition of 
his splendid work in this direction he 
was elected president of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce ten years ago, 
declining election for 1934 so that he 
might devote all his time and effort to 
the company of which he has become 
president. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the Academy of Political 
Science. 


Howard F. MacMillin, the newly 
elected vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager, joined the company in 
1921. He has been vice president in 
charge of sales. He is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and has been instrumental in 
the progress made in recent years in 
establishing hydraulics on a_ higher 
plane. 


The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing 
Co. has been designing and building 
hydraulic presses for more than half 
a century. During this time its engi- 
neers have sponsored many develop- 
ments in H-P-M hydraulic press design 


and construction. A recent develop- 
ment is a series of power units for use 
in connection with all types and makes 
of presses and other hydraulically- 
actuated machinery. Besides making 
these machines self-contained, these 


power units are said to add a degree of © 


versatility that cannot be secured where 
accumulator systems are used to fur- 
nish the necessary power. In addition 
to a staff of sales engineers traveling 
out of the home office, the company 
maintains an Eastern sales branch 
office in New York City. Representa- 
tives are also located in all principal 
cities throughout the country. 


= 
REMOVABLE HEAD BARREL. 


_ Since the advent of the steel barrel, 
its use as a shipping container for meat 
plant products has been growing stead- 
ily. his is particularly true of re- 
turnable types, especially those with re- 
movable heads, which permit easy and 
complete removal of contents by the 
purchaser. 


Many types of heads have been de- 
signed the more popular of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This head, while possessing all of the 
requirements of tightness and protec- 
tion to contents, is easily removed or 
replaced without the use of tools. 

The sealing mechanism consists of 
a locking ring and a closing lever. This 
fits over the edge of the cover, which 





COVER HELD FIRMLY IN PLACE. 


The cover of this steel barrel is fitted 
with a rubber gasket. The sealing lever 
fits over the edge of the cover and the 
flange at the top of the barrel. Pressing 
down on the lever clamps the cover firm- 
ly. The sealing lever can be locked in 
position. 


in turns fits over the edge of the bar- 
rel, and the flange at the top of the 
barrels. Forcing down the lever tightens 
the sealing ring and holds the cover se- 
curely in place. Holes are provided in 
the lever and the ring for sealing or 
locking in the closed position. 


This barrel, a product of Wilson & 
Bennett Mfg. Co., 6532 Menard ave., 
Chicago, Ill., is available in two sizes, 
55 gallons and 30 gallons. The former 
size weighs 54 Ibs. and the latter 34 
Ibs. The full removable head also 
makes barrels of this type suitable for 
storage purposes in the plant. 
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Government Awards on Cuts of 


Pork and Lard 


ORK and lard awards, on the basis 
of bids opened by the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation on January 26, 
totaled some 10% million pounds of 
lard and 8% million pounds of cured 
and smoked meats (as reported in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of February 3.) 
In these purchases, and similar ones 
in future, the aim is to assist in sta- 
bilization of the hog market through 
purchase and utilization of meats and 
lard in excess of normal requirements 
of customary trade channels. 
The product will not enter commer- 
cial channels, but will be distributed to 
the needy. 


How Meats Are Cut. 

In the case of hams the product is 
to be cut before smoking into two, three 
or four pieces, depending on the weight 
of the ham. Hams weighing 12 pounds 
or under are cut in two pieces, about 
60 per cent being in the shank piece; 
12/18 lb. hams are cut in three pieces, 
about 40 per cent in the shank piece, 
and 30 per cent in each butt piece, while 
the bids called for heavier hams, 18/24 
Ib. av., to be cut into four pieces with 
the meat content approximately the 
same in all pieces. 

Awards made, however, included no 
hams heavier than 14/16 av., bulk of 
the awards applying to 10/12, 12/14 
and 14/16 lb. averages. 

Bellies, fat backs and belly bacon are 
required to be cut as follows: fifty per 
cent of the pieces to weigh between 3 
and 4 lbs. and 50 per cent to weigh be- 
tween 4 and 6 lbs. 


Picnics are cut, according to weight, 
as follows: 4 to 6 lbs. averages are de- 
livered whole; 6 to 12 lb. weights in two 
pieces with about 60 per cent in the 
shank piece. 

Boneless butts are delivered whole. 


Weight tolerances of 10 per cent 
from the extremes of the range are per- 
mitted on the smoked pork cuts and 
15 per cent on the dry salt cuts, ex- 
cept that in each case a minimum va- 
riation of 1 lb. is allowed. 


Wrappings and Packages. 


All meats are to be cut after curing 
and before smoking, in the case of 
smoked product, and each piece is to be 
wrapped in one sheet of kraft paper 
(30 lb. basis waxed to 40 lbs.) as an 
inner wrapper, and one sheet of un- 
waxed Northern kraft paper (30 Ib. 
basis for smoked meat and 40 Ib. basis 
for dry salt meat) as an outer wrap- 
per. Or the product may be wrapped 


in two or more sheets of other grades 
of paper which are of equivalent qual- 
ity and suitable for the purpose. 

Packages are to be tied with string 
or fastened with gummed tape and 
packed in crates or boxes (not paper 
cartons) of approximately 100 lbs. each. 
Wirebound veneer, Dozier or equivalent 
type boxes or crates are to be used. 
The containers should include not more 
than 110 lbs. when packed, and the cuts 
should be in the proportion in which 
they are obtained from the commercial 
cut. 

Lard will be delivered in 1 lb. cartons, 
consisting of an inner wrapper of waxed 
paper and an outer carton of suitable 
quality and construction. The 1 Ib. 
packages are to be packed in cartons, 
preferably, or crates or boxes contain- 
ing 30 one-pound packages each. 

Each piece of pork, each carton of 
lard and each shipping container are to 
be stamped with the words “not to be 
sold.” 

Averages Included in Awards. 


D. S. belly awards include the 20/25, 
25/30, 30/35, 35/40 and 40 lb. aver- 
ages; fat backs included only 8/10 and 
10/12 averages; hams ranging from 8 
to 14 lbs.; skinned hams 25/30 and 
20/24 lb averages; picnics, 4/6 up to 
8/10’s; S. P. belly bacon 12/14 and 14/16 
averages; dry cure belly bacon 12/14 
and 14/16 averages; and the bulk of the 
awards on butts from 1% to 4 lbs. with 
a few as high as 6 lbs. 


All prices shown include the process- 
ing tax. In the case of dry salt bellies 








Meat Consumption 
Increases 


Meat production under federal 
inspection last year was the larg- 
est in seven years, totaling 13,- 
945,000,000 pounds or more than 
1,000,000,000 greater than in 
1932, according to figures just re- 
leased by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Total apparent consumption, 
the department estimated, was 
12,984,000,000 pounds, or 5.2 per 
cent more than in 1932, and 3.7 
more than the average of the last 
five years. 

Per capita consumption of fed- 
erally inspected meats and lard 
last year was 103.4 pounds, com- 
pared to 98.9 pounds in the pre- 
vious year. 
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this is 1.24c per lb.; dry salt fat backs 
87 of 1c per lb.; S. P. regular hams 
from 1.03 to 2.06c per lb.; S. P. smoked 
skinned hams, 2.28c per lb.; S. P, 
smoked picnics, .82 of 1c per lb.; S. P, 
smoked belly bacon 1.91c per lb.; dry 
cure smoked belly bacon 1.91c per Ib; 
S. P. smoked boneless butts 1.9c per 
Ib. and lard 1.1c per lb. The only va- 
riation is when product included in the 
bids is produced from hogs slaughtered 
in a period having a different process- 
ing tax rate. 


Totals of Latest Awards. 


Following are the awards made on 
the basis of these bids, in each case the 
total including a number of averages 
and awards made to packers at their 
several plants located in different parts 
of the country: 


DRY SALT BELLIES. 


(Price figures given here is an average com- 
piled from prices on separate averages.] 


Price, 


including 
rocess- 
Gage: ng tax 
Cts. per Ib 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp. Fo "000 6.92 
Meee & OO... ccccccvccee 90,000 7.50 
Schluderberg-Kurdle ...... 60,000 a 
Ee errr 1,480,000 6.8 to 7.43 
Wilson & Co.........000. 105,000 7.12to 7.87 


D. 8S. FAT BACKS. 


Armour and Co. .......... a 5.25 
Brennan Pkg. Co. ....... 380,000 4.75 to 5.00 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co....... 162,000 5.25 to 5.50 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp. 385,000 5.17 to 5.42 
Kingan eee "000 5.37 to 5.62 
SS aaa 75,000 5.29 to 5.62 
John Morrell & Co....... 390,000 4.50 to 4.875 
Nuckolls Pkg. Co......... 40,000 5.00to 5.25 
Roberts & Oake .......... 50,000 5.30 
re Ge GE cscsscccsese 110,000 5.05 to 5.30 
... ££ rarer 355,000 5.00 to 5.62 
Wilson Prov. Co. ........ 60,000 5.10to 5.35 
8S. P. REGULAR HAMS. 

American Pkg. Co. ...... 100,000 11.47 
Brennan Pkg. Co. ...... 120,000 -50 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co...... 25,000 12.375 to 12.625 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp. 90,000 57 
Dlinois Meat Co. ........ 30,000 12.25 
John Morrell & Co....... 300,000 11.375 to 11.75 
Nuckolis Pkg. Co. ...... 29,000 12.05 to 12.55 
MOTE TRE. GR scccccccos 120,000 12. 
Roberts & MR ce 50,000 12.56 
Se GPS wececssesswes 1,000,000 11.72 to 12.2 
PMD GE GR. oc ccesccsece 20,000 2.12 to 12.75 


8S. P. SMOKED SKINNED HAMS. 


Nuckolls Pkg. Co. ........ 15,000 9.27 
Illinois Meat Co. ........ 90,000 11.25 
S. P. SMOKED PICNICS. 
Brennan Pkg. Co. ....... 0,000 7.50 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co. .... 0,000 r 50 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp. 30,000 7.75 
John Morrell & Co........ 600,000 7.375 to 7.50 
Bee ee. GR ccccccccee 90,000 7.64 
.. J 2 Sarr 210,000 7.62to 7.87 
Wilson & Co. ........... 105,000 7.50 to 7.87 
8. P. SMOKED BELLY BACON. 
John Morrell & Co......... 30,000 11.25 
Schluderberg-Kurdle ...... 20,000 10.50 
_ -« & ore 60,000 11.10 to 11.35 


D. C. SMOKED BELLY BACON. 


Hygrade Food Prod. Corp. 7 11.81 
SGU ME UL ca bacereaguccies 000 11.86 
Hull & Dillon Pkg. Co.. i "500 11.00 to 11.25 
a. & a BONELESS BUTTS. 
American Pkg. Co......... 5,000 12.90 
Henry Burkhardt. Pkg. Co. 10,000 13.00 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp. 10,000 13.44 
Nuckolis Pkg. ©0......c0- 20,000 13.00 to 13.50 
Chas. Sucher Pkg. Co..... 16,000 12.31 
ee. GF Uk wcsacecenses 200,000 13.20 to 13.40 
C. F. Vissmann & Co..... 10,000 12.95 to 13.40 
WH GD GA ccccdccccece 6,000 13.50 
LARD 
Armour and Co. ........ 856,000 5.875 to 6.475 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co....... 150,000 A 
Jacob — <4 _ ORS 60,000 6.10 to 6.65 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. ........ 90,000 6.50 
Hygrade Pood Prod. Corp.1, 145,000 6.92 
Hately Bros. Co. ........ 750,000 6.325 
RS aaa 480,000 6.80 
Memphis Pky. Corp. .... 90,000 7.07 
John Morrell & Co....... 420,000 6.00 
(US. 2 Seer 300.000 6.625 to 6.875 
Roberts & Oake .......... 000 ‘ 
., Fs ear 592, — 5.645 to 5.270 
Hull & Dillon Pkg. Co.. 6.50 
WG GP Ge sess cersehs 1,440, ‘000 5.85 to 6.34 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Stronger—Hogs 
at a New High—Hog Run More Mod- 
erate—Government Purchases a Fac- 
tor. 


A distinctly firmer market featured 
hog products the past week in an ac- 
tive trade. Stimulating influences were 
a letup in the hog run and an advance 
in hog prices to a 4.80c top at Chicago, 
the best levels since November, 1933. 
The market was aided to some extent 
by firmness in commodities generally. 
Grains were easier, and there was some 
improvement in the corn-hog ratio. 

Cash trade appeared fairly satisfac- 
tory, but there was a tendency to ignore 
statistics. It was quite evident that 
governmental purchases of hogs and 
hog products accounted in large meas- 
ure for the market’s action. 

Hogs for relief purposes suitable led 
the advance. Average price of hogs at 
Chicago at the outset of the week was 
3.90c, against 3.60c the previous week, 
3.45c a year ago and 3.75c two years 
ago. The disparity between corn and 
hog prices was not reduced, and this 
served to intensify bullishness in hog 
products in speculative quarters. Gov- 
ernment efforts to improve the posi- 
tion of the hog raiser are expected to 
continue. 


Chicago Lard Stocks Increase. 


Commission houses were good buy- 
ers of lard and bellies. Shorts covered 
freely at times on outside strength. 
Lighter hog receipts resulted in small- 
er pressure in the way of hedges. 
Packers were on the selling side, as 
were also warehouse interests. 

There are few indications that the 

accumulation of stocks has_ been 
checked. However, with a routine cash 
trade and government absorption, any 
further falling off in the hog movement 
is expected to result in a sharp reduc- 
tion of stocks on hand. 
_ Chicago lard stocks during January 
Increased 23,518,000 Ibs. to 108,900,000 
lbs, compared with 11,439,000 Ibs. at 
the end of January, 1933. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 223 lbs., against 
227 lbs. the previous week, 235 lbs. a 
year ago, and 232 Ibs. two years ago. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 571,450 head, 
against 668,300 head the previous week 
and 511,300 head the same week last 
year. 

Hog Prices Improve. 

Official production of lard in Decem- 
ber, 1933, was 150,287,000 lbs., against 
163,864,000 Ibs. in December, 1932. The 
five-year December average is 172,320,- 
000 Ibs. 

Number of hogs slaughtered during 
December, 1933, was 4,529,664 head, 
against 4,583,577 head in December, 
1932. Livestock receipts at public 
stockyards during 1933 were as follows: 
Hogs, 40,376,926; cattle, exclusive of 
calves, 12,346,695; calves, 5,587,065; 
sheep and lambs, 27,184,089. 

Average live cost of hogs in Decem- 
ber, 1933, was 3.21c, against 3.98c in 
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November and 2.97c in December, 1932. 
Average yield was 75.70 per cent, 
against 75.30 per cent in November 
and 76.16 per cent in December, 1932. 
Average weight was 219.82 lbs., against 
222.79 lbs. in November and 226.71 lbs. 
in December, 1932. 

PORK—Market was firm at New 
York. Demand was fair. Mess was 
quoted at $19.50 per barrel; family, 
$20.50 per barrel; fat backs, $14.00@ 
17.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fair and the 
market firm. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 6.35@6.45c; mid- 
dle western, 6.15@6.25c; New York 
City tierces, 454,.@4%c; tubs, 6%c; re- 
fined Continent, 5%c; South America, 
5%c; Brazil kegs, 542c; compound, car 
lots, 7%4¢; smaller lots, 7%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 37%c under new 
May; loose lard, 107%c under new May; 
leaf lard, 102%c under new May. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








BEEF—Market was steady and de- 
mand fair at New York. Mess was 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, $10.00 
@11.50 per barrel; extra India mess, 
nominal. 


HOG RECEIPTS AND PRICES. 


Hog receipts at the eleven principal 
markets of the country for January 
totaled 2,836,000 head. This compares 
with 2,207,000 in the same month a 
year earlier and 2,953,000 in January, 
1932. With the exception of last year, 
receipts for the month at these mar- 
kets were the smallest since 1914. 

At Chicago receipts at 910,503 were 
224,649 head larger than those of Janu- 
ary, 1933. The average price for the 
month was $3.45, against $3.30 in De- 
cember and $3.15 in January, 1933, 
when there was no processing tax. In 
commenting on this average the “Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers Journal” states that 
“including the $1.00 processing tax, 
the price paid by the packers was $4.45, 
within 10c of the highest monthly aver- 
age last year and only 20c under the 
highest level since October, 1931.” 


~— ef | 


ALL HOG RAISERS ELIGIBLE. 


Regardless of the size of their past 
hog production average all hog pro- 
ducers now may qualify for hog reduc- 
tion payments by reducing their hog 








Hog Values Show Big Decline 


Sharp curtailment in receipts resulted 
in a hog market this week, topping 
the highest in four months. Prices of 
fresh pork loins showed considerable 
increase toward the close of the period 
although this was not sufficient to over- 
balance the increase in hog prices and 
in the processing tax to $1.50, effective 
February 1. 


At the seven principal markets re- 
ceipts dropped off practically 50 per 
cent and there was considerable activ- 
ity in securing hogs for government ac- 


count as well as for commercial needs. 
Receipts at the seven markets totaled 
211,000 head, against 402,000 last week 
and 236,000 in the same period a year 
ago. 


At Chicago the week closed with 
prices showing an advance of 35c to 50c 
over those of a week earlier. Heavy- 


Regular hams 
PURI oc ccccccccccccssscccesecsecececeesecsoeee 
Boston butts .... 
is kar 
Bellies, light .... 
Bellies, heavy 
CS rere reer ere ee 
Plates and jowls ........ 

ke Oar 

P. S. lard, rend. wt. 
ek See eae «cae aan 
Regular trimmings .......cccccccccccccccecccces 
Feet, tail, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.)... 
Total cutting yield ......cccccccccccccccccccs 





weight butchers and packing sows were 
in light supply and met a good outlet 
although demand was strongest for 
hogs averaging around 200 Ibs. Pigs 

— in small supply with demand very 
ull. 

Top for the week at Chicago was 
$4.85, making a new high level for the 
season. Low top of $4.85 was made on 
Monday, but each day witnessed con- 
siderable upturn. The average of $3.90 
S Monday moved to $4.40 on Thurs- 

ay. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of average live hog costs and 
green product prices at Chicago durin 
the first four days of the current mac 
shows a material increase in cutting 
losses. While fresh pork loins showed 
considerable rise in price other fresh 
cuts failed to follow in the same ratio 
and did not warrant the sharp increase 
in live hog prices, and a consequent 





increase in cutting losses followed. 
160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 =—-250 to 300 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.45 $1.44 $1.40 $1.38 
135 184 132 :30 
‘34 34 134 134 
1.17 1:06 196 "85 
1.13 1.08 169 122 
went as 26 64 
BUS: 116 27 
07 09 a 112 
eo ‘11 ‘11 11 
69 78 ‘69 64 
08 108 08 108 
12 12 ‘11 ‘11 
04 04 04 04 
$5.55 $5.48 — $5.27 $5.10 
68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above tofals and deducting from these the 
price of live hogs plus all expenses, including the processing tax of $1.50 per hundred, the 


following results are secured: 


TSOS PEP SWE. cccccccccccccesccvvccoccccescces 
TGS POP ROG ..cccccccccccccccccccccscccccece 


$ .73 $ .83 $ .80 $ .61 
1.24 1.66 1.84 1 
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peepee, tte ems aes See Bs 
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litter average and production of hogs 
for market not less than 25 per cent, 
according to a new ruling on the 1934- 
1935 corn-hog reduction contract. 

In cases where the litter average is 
less than four, this will mean that the 
contracting producer will reduce by one 
litter even though this will constitute 
more than a 25 per cent reduction from 
the litter base. In cases where the con- 
tracting producer’s corn acreage aver- 
age is less than the minimum require- 
ment of 10 acres, he will reduce hog 
production only and will receive hog 
reduction payments, but must agree not 
to increase his corn acreage over his 
average and he is not eligible to receive 
corn reduction payments. 


ae 
JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during January in 
thousands: 








Cattle. Calves. lambs Swine. 

Baltimore ...... 6,948 2,101 (2) 77,756 
DEMOED sccecece 6,916 2,382 5,424 93,526 
Chicago ........ 149,109 41,024 249,479 863,725 
Cincinnati ..... 14,302 6,511 5,4 85,219 
Cleveland ...... 5,045 (2) (2) 30,410 
DORVEE cccccese 7,967 2,089 (2) 54,436 
WOGHERE cccocces 7,005 6,260 12,243 98,109 
Ft. Worth .... 22,290 16,356 15,073 37,112 
Kansas City ... 74,106 27,652 125,563 315,962 
Los Angeles ... 12,029 2,973 33,035 32,867 
Milwaukee ..... 19,503 65,040 5,077 127,483 
Nat’l Stk. Yards 53,948 26,397 27,913 315,154 
New York .... 35,765 56,826 232,752 (2) 
Omaha ........ 78,856 8,040 143,022 303,354 
Philadelphia ... 6,630 9,465 14,364 91,487 
Sioux City .... 43,458 3,256 81,613 263,556 
South St. 

Joseph ....... 31,777 (2) (2) 161,869 
South St. Paul. 47,892 65,300 73,058 253,458 
All other 

stations. ..... 207,810 129,550 382,562 2,185,457 
Total: 

Jan., 1934 ...831,356 471,222 1,406,646 5,390,940 


-612,014 344,554 1,331,522 4,699,617 
672,912 362,731 1,362,150 5,165,511 
277,666 237,689 


Jan., 19383 .. 
5 yr. Jan. Av... 
New York Area! 46,019 68,959 


Horse slaughter under federal inspection totaled 
1,923 head as against 3,708 in January, 1933. 
1Included in all other stations. 
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MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS. 


Lard exports from the United States 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 1,743,375 lbs., and bacon and 
ham exports amounted to 140,000 Ibs. 

During the week ended February 3 
lard exports totaled 6,443,075 lbs. com- 
pared with 17,605,829 lbs. in the like 
period of 1933. For the packer fiscal 
year to date lard exports totaled 119,- 
608,690 Ibs. against 156,812,697 Ibs. in 
the like period a year ago. Of the 
1933-34 export, 73,656,447 lbs. went to 
the United Kingdom and 42,489,107 to 
the Continent. In the 1932-33 period, 
67,214,872 lbs. went to the Unitea 
Kingdom and 84,714,075 to Continent. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended February 3 totaled 2,808,500 Ibs. 
compared with 1,507,600 a year earlier. 
For the fiscal year to date exports of 
these commodities totaled 33,259,850 
Ibs. as against 20,305,000 Ibs. in the 
like neriod of 1932-33. 


fe 
MORE U. S. LARD TO BELGIUM. 


Belgium imported a larger portion of 
its lard from the United States during 
the first ten months of 1933 than in the 
like period of 1932. Imports for the 
period totaled 17,414,000 lbs. of which 
9,290,000 lbs. came from the United 
States and 7,511,000 lbs. from Nether- 
lands. Imports in 1932 totaled only 
8,856,000 lbs. 
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CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Cold storage stocks of meat in Canada 
on January 1, 1934, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch: 


Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 
1934. 1933. 1933. 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
OE ccvccecctaasa 15,965,091 17,969,472 8,940,234 
SD. ssubasevetiobh 1,230,397 1,727,664 881,507 
DUG. cewccacdeccees 24,096,470 24,509,746 29,552,198 
Mutton and lamb.. 7,103,578 7,540,724 5,293,237 


= ee 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada from the 
United States and total imports for 
1933 are reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch as follows: 


Total 
From U. 8. Imports. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
OE ccncedanpensacnndios 25,140 179,875 
Bacon and ham........... 11,07: 11,075 
ED tcvbed eb weed scaseukee 3,762,959 3,762,959 
Mutton and lamb.......... 6,9 296,581 
DE Amiexineaseneetewkase 1,555,214 1,563,003 
Lard compound .......... 250,621 258,262 

a 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States are offi- 


cially reported as follows: 

Dec., 12 mos., 

1933. 1933. 
GS, TOR. ccccccccccesecoces 505 5,686 
Calves, No. 3 48 
Hogs, No. 99 
Sheep, No. 1,332 
eef, Ibs. 169,700 
Bacon, lbs. 868,500 
reer 25,000 882,600 
Lard compounds, Ibs 4,900 





ee 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF. 


Sales of branded beef in Canada dur- 
ing 1933 totaled 30,682,609 Ibs. com- 
pared with 21,748,768 lbs. in 1932. In 
December, 1933, sales were slightly 
larger than those of the same month of 
1932, totaling 2,347,595 and 2,204,899 
in December, 1932. Sales of the first 
or red brand in December, 1933, 
amounted to 790,155 and those of the 
blue or second brand 1,557,440 Ibs. 


af 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Sharp increases are shown in the ex- 
port of live cattle, beef and bacon to 
Great Britain from Canada during 1933 
compared with 1932. Cattle export in 
1932 totaled only 16,568 head while in 
1933 it amounted to 50,317 head. Beef 
exported to Great Britain in 1933 
totaled 7,173,300 lbs. and in 1932 to 
1,478,500 Ibs. Bacon exports to the 
mother country totaled 71,524,700 lbs. 
in 1933 and to 30,693,400 Ibs. in 1932. 

Total exports of live animals and 
meat products from Canada during 
1933 compared with those of a year 
earlier were as follows: Cattle 50,317 
head in 1933 and 16,568 in 1932; calves, 
976 and 4,821; hogs 6,031 and 5,598; 
sheep 1,872 and 1,633; beef 10,007,700 
Ibs. and 4,466,400; bacon 73,297,200 
against 35,820,400; pork 6,005,400 and 
10,240,800; mutton 406,500 and 348,100; 
lard 2,932,300 against 4,886,000 and 
lard compound 144,800 Ibs. against 
825,900 Ibs. in 1982. 


—— 
GERMAN LARDIMPORTS DECLINE. 


German lard imports during the first 
eleven months of 1933 were 32 per cent 
less than in the like period of 1932. Of 
the 67,500 metric tons imported, 76 per 
cent came from the United States. In 
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1932 the United States furnished 73 per 
cent of the total. 

Arrivals via the port of Hamburg for 
the period, included 95,000 tierces, 1,000 
firkins and 1,627,000 boxes from the 
United States and 2,600 tierces and 
104,000 boxes from Denmark. In 1932 
the United States sent in through this 
port 91,000 tierces, 4,000 firkins and 
2,120,000 boxes, while there was re- 
ceived from Denmark 4,000 tierces and 
139,000 boxes. 

During December, owing to the low 
exchange value of the dollar, it was pos- 
sible to retail American lard in Ger- 
many at around 80 pfennigs per pound 
and quotations declined about $2.00 per 
100 kilograms during the month. Ae 
proved demand is expected under these 
conditions, although the possibility of 
lard being placed under the control of 
the government bureau of oils and fats 
was regarded as a bearish influence. 

Owing to the increased production of 
neutral lard in Germany the proportion 
of this fat which margarine producers 
are required to use was increased to 10 
per cent of output from December 22, 
1933, as against 5 per cent previously, 


- fe 
WOOL MARKET SLOW. 


Ohio and similar fleece wools are get- 
ting an occasional call on the Boston 
market but sales are mostly very small. 
Limited quantities of fine Ohio delaine 
wool have been sold at 35@36 in the 
grease. Strictly combing 56s, % blood, 
Ohio fleeces have been sold at 42@43c 
in the grease. Some sales brought the 
maximum figure on the range. Occa- 
sional sales of strictly combing 48s, 
50s, quarter blood, Ohio fleeces were 
closed mostly at the low side of the 
range, 41@42c in the grease. 


Domestic fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing ......... 28 29 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine .......... 35 36 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combing ..... 36 37 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood clothing ..... 31 32 
Ohio & Penn., % combing .......... 42 @4 
Ohio & Penn., % combing .......... 41 @2 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing ...........37 @38 
BI, Th GE co vcvcccceccesecccee 34 @36 
Territory, clean basis— 
CR a Vana wees ences 86 @s8s 
Fine, fine French, combing ......... 82 @ 
Fine, fine medium, clothing ......... 79 @8il 
WEE GED cd cciccccevesiocecveesed 82 85 
PE ED Siccoees ne erweneeens 80 @8 
COE, SEED cnccccdccvevccceeseee 72 @g 
BO, WOE ccccseveccecveccvssees 64 @67 
Texas, clean basis— 
Giles, TB MOMERS 2... cccccccccccscs 86 @88 
Average, 13 months ..........cce0e. 82 84 
Bs We EEE hain since ae aioe a aa Sieel 79 @s0 
BL cs cask dwtcde Josis<aspcnceseasnn 72 @73 
California, clean basis— 
DEE i600 eWSendevedesiunonsesweee 73 @76 
SIN 2 rarcaia ape axdncal ome Vaaele ian 72 @73 
Pulled, scoured 
CE EEE. sdicvcdeeccecewceeseudenen 95 @1.00 
pO PPP Or rT Cee reer ere 90 @% 
ES? eS erry re 85 @90 
DE £060 ckenkins tan abnomaascueien 79 @83 
Be aie Hiden bisa wal only a arnum en eure 70 @73 
CS GE viccvtacnccdcagunsesyacseeuns 65 @70 
i 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Feb. 7, 1934. 

Spot stocks of ground dried blood 
were all cleaned up late last week at 
$2.75 per unit of ammonia, f.o.b. New 
York, which is the present quotation 
for February delivery. South Ameri- 
can sold at $2.00 per unit, c.if. Atlan- 
tic coast ports. 

Unground tankage sold at $2.20 & 
10c, f.o.b. New York, with sellers now 
quoting $2.25 & 10c, f.o.b. local points. 

Trading in general is quiet in both 
fertilizer and feeding materials. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—While there was no un- 
due activity in the tallow market at 
New York the past week, there was a 
tightening in prices generally, and senti- 
ment was somewhat more cheerful. Pro- 
ducers were less willing sellers, which 
accounted for the lack of trading. For 
a time domestic consumers were not 
inclined to follow upturns, but strength 
in outside markets and the holding at- 
itude on the part of sellers resulted 
in a higher range. 

At New York a fair business passed 
at 3c and 3%c f.o.b. for extra. There 
were export inquiries in the market 
during the week, and while it was felt 
that some little business was accomp- 
lished confirmation was lacking. For- 
eign exchange rates, after selling off 
rather sharply, recovered almost as 
rapidly. Unsettled French political con- 
ditions, however, served to disturb con- 
tinental exchange rates for a time. Last 
business in extra was at 3c delivered 
or 346c f.0.b.. Close observers reported 
the market tight at that level. Rumors 
had circulated of business passing at 
3\4¢ f.0.b., but they lacked confirmation. 
At New York special was quoted at 3@ 
3%c; extra, 3%@3%c; edible, 4%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, market was inactive on 
large producers’ stocks, but there was 
a fair trade for nearby and slightly 
forward shipment, and a slight improve- 
ment in prices over the previous week. 
Market showed a firm undertone, with 
continued light offerings and higher 
prices asked. Medium grades of tallow 
sold for shipment East, which would 
seem to point to a closely sold-up posi- 
tion in eastern markets. Best grades 
of renderers’ tallow sold at 3%c, Feb- 
ruary shipment. 


Edible was quoted 3%4c; fancy, 3%c; 
prime packer, 3% @3%c; No. 1, 3c; No. 
2, 25c. 

There was no London auction this 
week. At Liverpool, Argentine good 
tallow February-March shipment, was 
6d lower at 19s 9d. Australian good 
mixed at Liverpool, February-March, 
was 3d lower at 18s 9d. 

STEARINE — Market was rather 
quiet but firm at New York. Oleo was 
quoted at 54% @5%c plant and 5%4@ 
5%c f.a.s. steamer. At Chicago the 
market showed more firmness at higher 
price levels, with oleo quoted at 5@ 
de, 

OLEO OIL—Position of the market 
was little changed during the week. 
Trade was quiet and routine. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 54@5%c; 
prime, 4% @5%c; lower grades, 4%@ 
de. At Chicago, the market was slow 
and stead with extra quoted at 5%4c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 











LARD OIL—Demand was quiet and 
the market ruled steady at New York 
with strength in raw materials. Prime 
was quoted at 934c; extra winter, 8c; 
extra, 7%4c; extra No. 1, 74c; No. 1, 
le; No. 2, 6M. 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Trade was slow, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


but the market held at the previous 
levels. Pure at New York was quoted 
at 13c; extra, 7%4c; extra No. 1, 7%4c; 
cold test, 1642c. 

GREASES—Improvement in demand 
and a higher range featured the market 
for greases the past week. Sales of 
yellow and house were reported at New 
York up to 2%c. The market was firm 
at that level. Reports circulated that 
a small business had passed at 3c de- 
livered New York. Inquiry for the other 
grades appeared routine. 

To some extent strength was trace- 
able to the better feeling in tallow. At 
the same time, the market’s action was 
traceable to firmer ideas on the part 
of producers who are fairly well sold 
up and to the general advancing tend- 
ency in commodities of late. Around 
the high point consumers showed less 
of a disposition to follow the market. 
However, offerings were limited and 
firmly held. Yellow and house at New 
York were quoted at 2%@2%c deliv- 
ered, some holding for 3c; A white, 3% 
@3%c; B white, 3@3%c; choice white, 
4c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was steady to 
a shade stronger on greases. Demand 
was fair and sales were made for 
prompt and forward shipment. White 
grease sold at 3%c; yellow grease, un- 
der 15 acid, 2%c; March shipment. 
Brown was quoted at 23%@2%%c; yel- 
low, 25s @2%c; B white, 2%c; A white, 
3c; choice white, all hog, 3@3%c. 


—- ~ fe —— 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Feb. 8, 1934. 
Blood. 


Little change in market. Prices nom- 


inal. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
. ciintcrcpecennegaedenedsncemeiie $2.75@2.85 
NE view nin de eeu bai ban vieceeenee 2.70@2.80 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Offerings moderate and firmly held 
at outside figures. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.35@2.50 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... —— 
Liquid stick 2.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Product continues in good demand. 
Offerings are not heavy. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


WEEE BRUNO, ces ceweksécnscnecesnass $ .50@ .55 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
t @25.00 


Cece ccc ceeseresensiesescesseosece @20.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand improving and market firm. 
Raw bone meal offered at $35.00. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal ........ $ 32.50 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% ......... 37.50 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
TG, POP CR. cc rcosrevaseseveccseses @27.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Demand improving. Stocks declining 
in some directions. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 


OT, kenndcnccseeneeunneosenekiennd $ 2.30@ 2.35 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 

cn He COCO TT Oe res 18.00 
REPRE GED baccccdnns meses akmsauneen 2.25 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


No chance in market. Prices nom- 


inal. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50......... 0. $18.00@19.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15.00@16.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Interest appears to be picking up. 


Horns, according to grade 
Be. GREE BONE ccc vecccceccs eee OB 85. 
Cattle hoofs - 80.00@35.00 


BU WOE cb cores nase b0c000skaenanoteee 15.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market somewhat more active. Prices 
nominal. 





Per ton. 
SEE ein sus ctersasivesevaeenn $10.00@12.00 
Ce WUE adcndenweecessveesececee 12.00@15.00 
Oe ee ee eee '@22.50 
WE NEED . cebdnccecenensceceoteeses 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles ......... 20.00@22.50 
Hide trimmings (new style) .... 6.00@ 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ........ 8.00@10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 3%@ 3%e 


Animal Hair. 
Market steady with last week. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 4 1c 
Winter CON GOR. < ccsicisccccevcese 1.9 2%ec 
Processed, black, winter, per lb....... 5%@ 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb....... 4%@ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*......ce..ceceee 1%@ 2\%ec 





*According to count. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in November, 1933, with comparisons: 


Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. 

—— 3 

Nn al a = 

oO . o oO . - 

Fer 5 Sa E 

is g is & 

Sg f ség 

508 S 5 otk ° 

ZSn a Aon a 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pct. 

Edible beef fatt...... 38.08 32.69 3.99 3.41 
Edible beef off: --80.35 30.19 3.18 8.15 
COtte BIGGS ..w cece 62.90 64.52 6.60 6.74 
Edible calf fat!...... 1.32 1.58 75 .83 
Edible calf offal..... 6.39 6.3 3.61 3.35 
WE. baseinanadseecs 86.17 381.97 15.59 14.35 
Hdible hog offal...... 6.57 6.6 2.83 2.99 
Pork trimmings ..... 15.47 13.79 6.67 6.19 
Inedible hog grease?.. .280 2.65 1.21 1.19 
Sheep edible fatt..... 1.72 1.61 2.10 1.94 
Sheep edible offal.... 1.98 1.98 2.41 2.39 


1Unrendered. *Rendered. 
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315,434 22,672 22,561 25,161 110.98 

251,469 20,227 19,369 23,236 114. 
525,519 40,607 50,132 118.23 

6,263 503 526 668 132. 
30,528 2,564 2,527 2,686 104.76 

1,677,804 132,073 128,446 143,491 108. 
304,831 28,823 24,687 29,937 103.86 
719,510 57,231 57,552 61,894 108.15 
130,662 10,422 10,088 11,928 114.45 

29,659 2,3 2,302 2,180 93. 
34,149 2,746 2,801 2,681 97.63 
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Production, Movement and 


Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and deriva- 
tives) during the three-month period 
ended December 31, 1933, was as fol- 
lows: 

Vegetable oils, 812,634,318 lbs.; fish 
oils, 43,936,340 lbs.; animal fats, 584,- 
470,549 lbs.; and greases, 85,801,467 
Ibs.—a total of 1,526,842,674 lbs. Of 
the several kinds of fats and oils, the 
largest production, 519,500,736 lbs., ap- 
pears for cottonseed oil. Next in or- 
der is lard with 415,793,853 lbs.; tallow 
with 167,343,899 lbs.; linseed oil with 
133,905,936 lbs.; cocoanut oil with 98,- 
578,971 lbs.; corn oil with 34,662,371 
Ibs.; castor oil with 11,068,800 lbs.; and 
soybean oil with 7,499,999 lbs. 

Production of refined oils during the 
period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
431,045,559 Ibs.; cocoanut, 73,395,234 
Ibs.; peanut, 1,858,870 Ibs.; corn, 34,- 
662,371 lbs.; soybean, 826,666 lbs.; and 
palm-kernel, 1,645,605 lbs. The quan- 
tity of crude oil used in the production 
of each of these refined oils is included 
in the figures of crude consumed. 


Data for the factory production, fac- 
tory consumption, imports, exports and 
factory and warehouse stocks of fats 
and oils and for the raw materials used 
in the production of vegetable oils for 
the three-month period are as follows: 


is , CONSUMPTION, F ao STOCKS 
* FATS AND OILS 
Siena 
production ve 
for the 
quarter Wi .., a 
ended Dec. stocks 
31, 1933. Dec. 
Production. 31, 1933. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cottonseed, crude ........ 519,500,736 168,849,941 
Cottonseed, refined ........ 431,045,559 769,234,854 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 2,657,902 i. 527,267 
Peanut, refined .......... 1,858,970 1,687,404 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude.. 98,578, 971 182,822,292 


Cocoanut, or copra, refined. 
Corn, crude 
Corn, refined 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 
Olive, edible 

Olive, inedible 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. 
Palm-kernel, crude .. P 














Palm-kernel, refined 742,527 
Rapeseed 0.3 

Linseed .. ee - 133,905, 157, 724.315 
Chinese wood or CURB sc00  venrssts 750,417 
GREE cccvecceccceccccscs 11,068,800 14,375 705 
MEL SeGecetececuscssecee stmanees 105,781,600 
PD cccecececesoccensss 2,977,819 4,657,961 
BOMMOWET cccccccccccscces coccccce 8,553,587 
WEEE Seecwcctvccoreneene  shekeken 2,690,459 
BS GENE avcceccccccscece 1,661,457 1,071,669 


cocccces 214,622 9,440,278 






Other fish o ils. peneneeees (3)43,398,468 109,214,782 
Marine animal oils...... (4) 323,250 38,768,108 
ANIMAL FATS. 

Lard, neutral ...... 4,266,881 2,763,952 
Lard, other edible 526, hy $8,026,263 
Tallow, edible .. 15,520,951 4,260,123 
Tallow, inedible 1151;822,948 255,928,805 
Neatsfoot oil .......... 1,332,797 1,150,158 
GREASES. 

TIEN. cncdicceuccoesneecs 18,616,544 29,769,007 
TO ccccoccocesoccveces 20,575,473 17,204,761 
DEED - Kcnceveevessecsoawe 12,238,813 17,291,947 

De anc ccbicctecevrevenees 5,612,821 2,162,228 
BEND § cécccsceccovccece 10,450,357 4,328.698 
Garbage or house.......... * 8,526 10,940,928 
ger ee se 1,354 9,418,516 
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2,380,948 


Recovered 
3,816,383 


Al! other 


OTHER PRODUCTS. 
Lard compounds and other 


lard substitutes ........ 238,335,620 27,301,412 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 116,971,060 22,980,936 
Stearine, vegetable ....... . 200.968 2,717,211 
Stearine, animal, edible.... 10,655,915 3,817,550 
Stearine, animal, inedible. 3,700,818 5,004,241 
STE spcccsueeenesiees 21,944,277 9,958,528 
ED ee nh dv neucwennetin 6,428,202 3,929,361 
0 RSS ee 1,214,620 1,774,193 
De GD cconewcesensee ,922,673 13,200,080 
Fatty acids, distilled...... 7,510,637 1,583,444 
gf ee erecenyeerce: 9,325,650 12,716,204 
OS 7,040,870 4,590,656 
Glycerine, crude o% basis 32,265,784 8,139,269 
Glycerine, dynamite ...... 13,194,299 11,119,511 
Glycerine, chemicaity pure. 16,008,268 7,143,896 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 62,531,944 60,107,974 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. 16,809,683 ,747, 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 10,989,896 4,319,835 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

MTT dctécecnesadvades « lecusias 37.742 
Acidulated soap stock .... 14,947,099 18,941,955 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 133,449 69,420 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 
Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Consumed 

Oct. 1 to On hand 

Dee. 31. Dec. 31. 
ID cnoucvageeeeaes 1,669,693 1,300,442 
oo SU =e 3,689 1,010 
— im the hell...... 362 4 
die Gienammninn te oe ane 77,944 59,831 
Ocvoanet and skins........ 639 26 
__. SSRs eter 441 140 
 ailhicyge Gabe eavienee Cane . 325 
DE Senindscveceus-aes 189,266 75,975 
Caster beans ............ 12,262 13,026 
ror 194 891 
DD. ivensdaneavateawe 26,359 56 928 
GED ccccccvcccovscccece 3,310 4,059 
ee ’ 1,970 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1933. 









Lbs. 
Animal oils and fats, edible.......... 24,9) 
p+ el — cnavdhtianceawesbvenedsneeee 226,312 
Ae stekewnNesesceweenereoncnes 2,694,248 
God- wae GE. er erececesecesececceseoes 6,356,970 
I a ar ees ee eae 636, 
TE, MNMEEEED cecvecvccscsecceesees § egeseses 
ER, cia ciositne ¥eme wen eee eee 906.915 
Oleic acid or Red ofl... ...ccccccccceee 35 385 
DE DE Secévecceceseegecoccssees 971,321 
Grease & oils, n.e.s. (value).......... 11,¢67 
SE Wy GUUEED cv ccncddccvcceencscoes 11,453.953 
SN. GE eenccesccvsccececocesereesseee 2,092,338 
BOE GED. cccccecdovcnceveeveceescess 335, 
eg Ee eae ere 1,843,564 
ED: GE, Rc ceccctccesusces: evenmege 
Other edible vegetable oils............ 13,989 
SE MEE te bcncenecowsrecdessceeveeweus! aD 
ES WEE ® ccicnuencaditamnedeidbetiemerwins 92,841, 
EE batten t oaade se Wiat ewaenensy 64.887,083 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.............. 5,441,1 
Other eitve ef], Mmedible... cccccccccece 2,161.679 
EE. SEE: gon wenceveueeseoseuwen 11,259,120 
OME . os c0ndahh hea owen née 7 352 
Sunflower seed oil, inedible 3,081,416 
Cornauba wax ......... 1,302,155 
Other vegetable wax 1,071,043 
Rapeseed (colza) oil 4,474, 
Linseed oil 5,085,382 
Perilla oil 1,585.362 
Other expressed oils, inedible. 493,630 
SONNE, GEER cccccevesecee 1,405,581 
SP WOE vedeccedseeteresevies 319,524 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 


QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1933. 
Lbs. 
Dee TERR GRR GI, CEB eccccesecs § osenwnce 
i eae eee 89,844 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible.... ........ 
Ce GE MENEED cocvesecécesesceccces 3,957 
DEE MED Seucvecveteouseegereneveewe 950 
 £. See ee eee 


Cocoanut oil 
Palm and palm-kernel oil 
Other expressed oils and fats......... 
Vegetable wax 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 





QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1933. 
Lbs. 
Oleo oil ..... 9,066,449 
Oleo stock 3,155,264 
Tallow, edible ,926,1 
Se tsxcnsas 152,152.715 
Lard, neutral 1,138,141 
Oleo stearine . 1,718,603 
Neatsfoot oil 395 028 
Other animal oils, inedible............ 437,133 
BE GEE ateccceeccneeeeseeseccecereues 273,859 
Grease stearine .........cseeeeeeseeees 157,348 
Clefe acid oF Ted Gl] .ncccccccccccccce 004 
RE GE ccccddevesesacdrascccccece 180,323 
Other animal greases and fats........ 29.411,789 
Cottonseed oll, crude .............56- 7,634.2 
Cottonseed oil, refined ............... 1,785,677 
nut oil, eck esa a a: 5,098 276 
Gocsenest dil, Felmed ...ccccccccvccecs 247, 
| rrr 342,817 
SS. rere 500,467 
Cooking fats other than lard.......... 757.784 
Other edible vegetable oils. and fats.. 160.081 
BONE GES ic cacvncvocctcereosccsteaere 270,338 
Other enprensed oils and fats, inedible 657,374 
Vegetable soap stock...........e.ee00. 7,133 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 8, 1934. — 
Crude cotton oil sold freely at 3%c lb. 
for Texas, and 4c lb. for Valley. These 
prices are now bid for deferred ship- 
ments, with %c lb. less bid for near- 
by shipments. Futures prices have 
lagged compared to crude prices, 
Bleachable is steady at 4%c lb. loose 
New Orleans. Demand is needed to 
solidify prices. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 8, 1934. — Prime 


cottonseed oil, 3%c Ib.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $23.50; hulls, $9.00. 


—- fe —— 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 7, 1934. 


Cottonseed meal market opened 
steady, with early sales of both May 
and July at advances over previous 
close. Prices did not hold and were 
inclined to sag in midsession as easi- 
ness developed in outside markets. Ab- 
sence of any particular buying interest 
was against the market. There was 
further liquidation of March by com- 
mission houses in the way of switching 
into September at a spread of $2.85. 
Trading was quiet. Market closed 
easier 10@50c lower. 

Cotton seed was again neglected and 
was lower in sympathy with other 
markets. Prices are unchanged to 
$1.00 lower. 


WOULD PROTECT DOMESTIC FATS. 


Protection of the domestic market for 
fats and oils was asked by the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers in resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of the association, held at 
Memphis, Tenn., February 2, 1934. 

After pointing out that the domes- 
tic producers of fats and oils and by- 
products of various agricultural com- 
modities in the United States are hav- 
ing their production displaced by im- 
ported fats and oils, and that the 
American farmer is unable to secure 4 
satisfactory price for these commodities 
in competition with certain imported 
products, it was resolved that: 

“The Association of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers recommend the de- 
velopment of methods through taxes or 
otherwise that will protect the Ameri- 
can farmers against competing impor- 
tations and assure him of that part of 
the domestic market which he may ad- 
vantageously supply.” 


eae 
SUPPORT FOR OIL INSTITUTE. 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, held at Memphis, Tenn., the mid- 
dle of January, an appropriation of 
$5,000 was made toward the support of 
the new American Institute of Home 
Grown Fats and Oils. This is a 
of the work of the association in pro 
moting trade in cottonseed oil products. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Large—Market Firmer—Prices 
Reach New Season’s Highs—Strength 
in Allied Markets a Factor—Cotton 
Crop Control Progress Helpful— 
Crude Stronger—Cash Trade Better. 


A broader general trade featured the 
cottonseed oil market the past week. 
Prices responded by bulging to new 
high levels for the season on the dis- 
tant months. Commission house de- 
mand came from all directions at times 
and absorbed profit taking, and hedge 
selling maintaining most of the gains. 


The renewed buying wave was the 


result of strength in allied markets, a 
rather general upward movement in 
commodities and securities, reflecting 
dollar devaluation. At the same time 
markets were also influenced somewhat 
by crop production control efforts, par- 
ticularly in cotton. 


A strengthening crude oil market, 
with prices in the South at the season’s 
best levels, and indications of a broad- 
ening in cash oil demand from consum- 
ers were helpful. It was apparent that 
the market was stimulated to some ex- 
tent by prospects of an excise tax of 
5e Ib. on cocoanut and sesame oils. 


Long Interest Increasing. 


Trade broadened to an extent that 
individual operations were lost sight 
of. Betterment in the western lard 
market was particularly encouraging to 
the longs. Both lard and hogs showed 
more of a tendency to respond to gov- 
ernment operations for needy relief. 
Hog prices increased to 4.80c top at 
— the best level since November, 
1933. 


The fact that heavy realizing was 
encountered on the swells served to 
keep the technical position of the mar- 
ket from being weakening, but it was 
apparent that a large long interest was 
being built up. Longs in the nearbys 
continued to transfer to the futures, 
but refining interests willingly ab- 
sorbed March against sales of July and 
September, transferring hedges as far 
away as possible. New hedging ap- 
peared to be going mainly into the 
September position. 

While the Bankhead bill to limit pro- 
duction at the gin this season to 9,000,- 
000 bales apparently will not become a 
law, there are intimations from Wash- 
ington that the Bankhead bill reformed 
80 as to place a tax of 12c lb. on cotton 
above 9,000,000 bales has an excellent 
chance of passage. The Administration 
feels such a bill could be more easily 
administered than limiting control of 
the size of the crop at the gin. This 
was bullishly construed for a time, but 
about the middle of the week the trade 

ame a little skeptical owing to the 
fact that the size of the crop on the 
farm would not be limited to the 9,000,- 
000 bale figure. 


South Favors Crop Reduction. 


Reports of progress of the acreage 
Signup reduction were somewhat more 
satisfactory. It was stated that bulk 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


of replies received to the government’s 
questionnaire were favorable to crop 
control. Advices from the South in- 
dicated that the signup campaign was 
progressing very satisfactorily in some 
sections. There were reports from 
other important areas indicating a lack 
of disposition to sign up at this time. 
This attitude presumably was due to 
the advancing tendency in the cotton 
price. 

Taken as a whole, however, the news 
of the week was favorable to oil values, 
and statistics were quickly lost sight 
of. It was argued by some that with 
an excessive tax on cocoanut oil cotton 
oil distribution would improve to some 
extent. With cotton production lim- 
ited to 9,000,000 bales, it was a cer- 
tainty that the future would disclose a 
marked reduction, if not almost elimi- 
nation of the burdensome supplies of 
oil now in sight. 

On the other hand, there were those 
who analyzed the cocoanut oil tax as 
pointing to increased cocoanut oil sup- 
plies on the European markets. In the 
long run these might operate against 
importations of American lard and 
thereby react not only against lard but 
cottonseed oil as well. 


COCOANUT OIL—Consumer de- 
mand was rather limited during the 
week and prices ruled steady. Nearby 
tanks at New York were quoted 2%c; 
futures, 2%@38c. At the Pacific Coast 
tanks were 2%@2%c. The committee 
arranging the government tax bill de- 
feated two moves to eliminate the pro- 
posed 5c Ib. excise tax on cocoanut oil 
this week. 

CORN OIL—Market was stronger 
with prices up to 4%c for tanks at 
Chicago. That figure was also bid. 
Offerings are light and sellers have 
withdrawn. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Market was 
quiet but held firmly at 542c New York 
basis and 5c sellers’ tanks f.o.b. west- 
ern mills. 

PALM OIL—Interest from consum- 
ers was quiet, but the market ruled 
steady. Spot Nigre at New York was 
quoted at 3.35c; shipment Nigre, 3.20c; 
12% per cent acid, 2.85@2.90c; 20 per 
cent acid, 2.80c; Sumatra, 2.90@2.95c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull but shipment offerings were re- 
ported at 3%@3%c bulk in bond New 
York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Market was 
quiet but very steady. Nearby New 
York was quoted at 6%@6%c; ship- 
ment, 6% @6%c. 

. _— SEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—tTrade was quiet but 
the market was firmer with cotton oil. 
Sellers were asking 4%4c buyers’ tanks 
f.o.b. southern mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand was 
moderate at New York. Offerings were 
limited and prices firmer with futures; 
Southeast crude, 4@4%c; Valley, 4c 
sales and bid; Texas, 3%c sales. 

Market transactions at New York: 
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Friday, February 2, 1934. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
BADE: widie'n) Sarge. cane eed ee are 
MEER cos Acie. poco aaa eee 486 a 496 
| Se 7 497 495 493 a 498 
ME ai 35,6 Sie, Oana ee 495 a 510 
Er Sma eee 508 a 514 
WES oae-arve.eese, calen, abel 510 a 530 
July 6 5382 529 529 a trad 
DS 5.55 sess idee Aono 530 a 550 
Sept. 2 551 550 546 a 551 


Sales, including switches, 15 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Saturday, February 3, 1934. 


BOR eis. a-ciare, nargten pie uteaee i ica 
Mss Sae~ seer ae 485 a 495 
WII nai rsa beras seieaee eee 495 a 500 
IR SE A 495 a 515 
May . 4 515 515 518 a 517 
WORD wins Seq Seale Sates 515 a 530 
July 1 535 585 5380 a 5385 
PEIN «bigs Once Swer geea ee 582 a 546 
Sept 1 550 550 550 a 552 
Sales, including switches, 6 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 
Monday, February 5, 1934. 
MD cists, rctany See eee os 
CL ee ee ie 490 a 500 
Mar. .... 42 505 500 500 a trad 
Terr as Mier = TERESA 500 a 520 
ay 38 521 519 515 a 521 
RMD > seik'6) eiSaueh meat aie 515 a 584 
July 29 543 5385 587 a 539 
ae 1 548 548 540 a 555 
Sept. .... 65 562 555 588 a trad 


Sales, including switches, 140 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4c sales. 


Tuesday, February 6, 1934. 


0 Pre ee a 
‘err ete 498 a 508 
Mar. oc. 9 505 500 504 a 6508 
eee eens 508 a 525 
May 1 522 522 522 a 525 
arr ent a es 525 a 545 
July 20 544 586 542 a 545 
ES S500: isa Meee 545 a 560 
Sept 21 560 555 560 a trad 


Sales, including switches, 51 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4c bid. 


Wednesday, February 7, 1934. 


RENE Os. 00:0! Saher igure arenes mais 
WING soto." iaidcten Giger 495 a 504 
Ber... 5 510 504 504 a 508 
PG aia wai oee, ee 509 a 525 
May 16 525 524 524 a 527 
WE win.) sates cea eee 525 a 545 
July 20 548 540 544 a trad 
BMI? \sve-s araiue oan See 545 a 560 
Sept 20 565 560 561 a 562 
Sales, including switches, 61 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4@4%c. 


Thursday, February 8, 1934. 


Feb. .... 495 490 495 360a.... 
Mar. .... 507 500 507 3875 a.... 
May ..... 528 521 528 385 a.... 
July .... 545 540 545 395 a.... 
Sept. .... 565 558 565 405a.... 








See page 34 for later markets. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were firm the latter 
part of the week on commission house 
buying and more moderate hog receipts. 
Cash trade was fair. Government hog 
purchases reduced from 30,000 to 20,- 
000 daily on account of the smaller run. 
Chicago hog prices eased slightly to a 
$4.75 top. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was active and firm at 
about the season’s best levels due to 
speculative buying, lack of pressure on 
seed, firmness in crude, better lard mar- 
ket expectations and favorable develop- 
ments in cotton crop reduction plan. 
Southeast crude, 4c lb. bid, 4%e lb. 
asked; Valley, 4c lb. bid; Texas, 3%c 
Ib. nominal. 

Closing quotations on _bleachable 
prime summer at New York, Nov. 17: 
Feb., $5.05@5.15; March, $5.12; April, 
$5.12@5.30; May, $5.29@5.35; June, 
$5.82@5.50; July, $5.50; Aug., $5.56@ 
5.70; Sept., $5.69@5.70. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c lb. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 5%c lb. plants. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Feb. 9, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.65@6.75; middle 
western, $6.45@6.55, tax included; city, 


4%c; refined Continent, 5%@5%c; 
South American, 5%@5%c; _ Brazil 
kegs, 554@5%c; compound, carlots, 
7%4c, excluding tax. 


fe 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Prices of hogs at Berlin, Germany, 
during the week ended January 25 were 
quoted at $14.32 compared with $15.07 
the previous week and $7.29 in the same 
period a year ago. Lard in tierces at 
Hamburg brought $11.81 as against 
$11.98 a week earlier and $8.62 a year 


earlier. 
——_%e— - 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 9, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
97,804 quarters; to the Continent, 
29,955. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 96,391 quarters; to Con- 
tinent, 12,244. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, 1934, to Feb. 7, 1934, totaled 
1,522,115 lbs.; tallow, 605,200 Ibs.; 
greases, 120,000 lbs.; stearine, none. 


es 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 7, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 13s. 


fe 


_ Watch “Wanted” page for bargains 
in equipment. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Feb. 9, 1934.—Hams in 
good demand, and there is a fair trade 
in lard. General market firm. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, exhausted; hams, 
long cut, 98s; Liverpool shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs, 
unquoted; bellies, English, exhausted; 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 88s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, unquoted; spot 
lard, 28s 9d. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
January 25 totaled 46,371 bales against 
48,537 a week ago and 74,025 in the 
like period a year ago. Prices of first 
quality product at Liverpool during the 
week ended January 25, with compari- 
sons, were as follows: 


Jan. 25, Jan. 18, Jan. 26, 
1934 


1934. 1933. 

American green bellies. .$14.47 $14.30 $6.79 

Danish green sides...... 20.48 19.60 8.50 

Canadian green sides.... 18.14 17.33 7.12 
American short cut green 

DN. | ehidasadetbereecne .70 19.83 8.61 

American refined lard.... 6.27 8.64 6.38 

——fe-- —-- 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Feb. 3, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.40@10.70; June 11.88@11.45; Sept. 
11.78@11.90; Dec. 12.05b; sales 20 lots. 
Closing 3@8 points higher. 

Monday, Feb. 5, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.50@10.60; June 11.55@11.65; Sept. 
12.00@12.10; Dec. 12.30n; sales 18 lots. 
Closing 10@25 points higher. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.55b; June 11.58@11.69; Sept. 12.00b; 


Dec. 12.30b; sales 31 lots. Closing un- 
changed to 5 points higher. 
Wednesday, Feb. 7, 1934—Close: 


Mar. 10.20b; June 11.25@11.30; Sept. 
11.65@11.70; Dec. 11.95b; sales 30 lots. 
Closing 33@35 points lower. 

Thursday, Feb. 8, 1934—Close: Mar. 
10.15b; June 11.38 sale; Sept. 11.75@ 
11.85; Dec. 12.05n; sales 32 lots. Clos- 
ing 5 points lower to 13 higher. 

Friday, Feb. 9, 1984 — Close: Mar. 
10.10n; June 11.25 sale; Sept. 11.60@ 
11.70; Dec. 11.90n; sales 21 lots. Clos- 
ing 5@15 points lower. 


a aa 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
S. ports, week ended Feb. 3, 1934: 





Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Fob. 3, 18864........ 16,688 50 2,742 
Se.. Bey. ies cccsca a astsen onenes 
GUM. By Bee ccccccc at §€6~<(adétee ogiteie 
Ge, By Bee csccsss Feet eee 455 

82,751 50 31,197 
Is eee Pe 2 
Jan. 28, 1933........ an  -tweecks epee 
42,891 ...... 15,989 
— ~~ 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 

Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 
to read “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 
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MEAT INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES, 


Figge & Hutwelker Co., 627 West 
40th st., New York, are adding a new 
cooler to their plant; also renovating 
old coolers and installing new cork in- 
sulation. 


New York Meat Packing Co., 457 
Westchester ave., Bronx, N. Y., have 
acquired the plant of Miguel Jaume, 
Inc., 644-646 Bergen ave., Bronx, and 
have filed plans for a new curing room 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. R, 
Snyder is proprietor. 


Paul March has resumed operations 
at Bridgeport, Pa., under the name of 
the March Packing Co. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia, 
plans erection of a branch house on 
property the company has purchased at 
446 W. 14th st., New York, adjoining 
the recently constructed Cudahy branch 
house. It will contain complete sales 
and display rooms, extensive cooler and 
storage space and a second floor receiv- 
ing room. 


Mueller Packing Co., Shoemaker & 
Ardelia roads, Norwalk, Calif., will 
erect a one-story packing plant. Alfred 
C. Mueller, 1241 Anaheim st., Long 
Beach, Calif., is in charge of the project 


Jones Market, Inc., Ist and Washing- 
ton sts., Portland, Ore., will erect a 
two-story and basement packing plant 
and storage. One half of plant will be 
devoted to cold storage. 


Wilson Packing Co., Mason, Mich, 
plans rebuilding packing plant, one and 
one-half stories and basement. The re- 
built plant is to be of brick, block and 
concrete construction. 


Theo. & Paul Vogt, Milan, IIL, in 
grocery and meat business at 1929 9th 
st., Rock Island, IIl., will erect packing 
plant on Knoxville road, three miles 
north of Milan. 


Manger Packing Corp., 20 E. Lex- 
ington st., Baltimore, Md., has been 
incorporated by Gilbert C. Mules, with 
capital of 200 shares. 


United Beef and Provision Co., Inc, 
1625 Fleet st., Baltimore, Md., has been 
incorporated with capital of 500 shares 
Soap B. Landy, 23 S. High st., and 
others. 


George Boepple Co., 600 Millbury st., 
Worcester, Mass., sausage manufactur- 
ers, have awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of an abattoir. 


Dr. R. L. Carlton, city health officer, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., plans using CWA 
funds for the construction of an abat- 
toir. The cost of the new project is 
to be about $20,000. 


United Begf Co., 1444 1st National 
Bank Bldg.,“Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated with capital of $15,000 by 
Chas. J. Becker and others. 


ce ee 
VETERAN SALESMAN DIES. 


DeVernam Champney, 75 years old, 
a salesman for the Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co. for 22 years, died of a heart 
attack in Portsmouth, O., January 22. 
Mr. Champney had spent practically all 
of his life as a butchers’ supplies sales- 
man and has a host of friends among 
packers, sausage manufacturers, rel 
derers and retail meat dealers. He is 
survived by his widow, a sen and two 
daughters. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market was rather quiet this week, so 
far as most of the big packers were 
concerned. There were bids in the mar- 
ket early in the week for hides at 
prices steady with those paid previous 
week, with packers inclined to mark 
time for a while. 

However, on the second day of the 
week one big packer accepted steady 
prices for 10,000 hides dating Jan. into 
Feb., running mostly to steers and in- 
cluding 2,000 heavy native cows and 
only 1,000 light native cows. Light 
cows appear to be the slowest item on 
the list at present. 

Finding they were able to secure some 
hides at steady —_— tanners reduced 
their bids a half-cent, following easi- 
ness and irregularity in some other 
commodity markets, and the situation 
continued on that basis throughout the 
week. Tanners are willing to take 
hides at a half-cent under last week, 
while packers appear to be holding 
firmly for steady prices. 

The local small packer association 
sold a car extreme light native steers 
and three cars light native cows at the 
reduced bid prices at mid-week but, 
with the South American market active 
and strong and stocks there well 
cleaned up, the Chicago big packers 
were encouraged to ask steady prices 
despite the winter quality now avail- 
able, late Jan. forward. 


In the trading by one packer, 3,600 
native steers sold at 10%2c with extreme 
light native steers quoted 10%c last 
paid; 1,500 butt branded steers sold at 
104%c, and 2,000 Colorados at 10c, all 
steady. Heavy Texas steers quoted 
10%c last paid; light Texas steers 
scarce and 9'%c last paid; extreme light 
Texas steers last sold at 10c. 

One lot of 2,000 heavy native cows 
sold at 10c, and 1,000 light native cows 
. 10%c. Branded cows last moved at 

c. 


Several cars native bulls sold pre- 
vious week at 7c, steady. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer market quotable around 
10c, nom., for all-weight native steers 
and cows and 9%c for branded, with 
some Jan. take-off offered at a half- 
cent more. Outside small packer lots 
quoted proportionately lower, influenced 
by more liberal offerings of country 
extremes. 


Local small packer association mid- 
week sold a car extreme light native 
Steers at 10c, and three cars light na- 
tive cows at 10c, Jan.-Feb. take-off, or 
half-cent decline; more hides could have 
been sold that basis, especially steers, 
but bids declined. 


In Pacific Coast market, last trading 
Tunning into Jan. take-off was at 9c 
flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market active and 
slightly stronger, with stocks now fair- 
ly well sold up. Late last week 4,000 
Anglos sold to this country equal to 
12%e, c.i.f. New York, as against 12%c 
paid earlier. Sales of Argentine steers 
this week were 8,000 to this country 


equal to 12%c; 12,000 to Czecho Slo- 
vakia at 12%c; 4,000 to Russia at 
12%sc; 8,000 rejects also sold. One lot 
of 4,000 Uruguay steers sold early to 
Germany equal to 12%c, steady; later 
4,000 Montevideo steers sold to Europe 
at 12yec. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
market steady to a shade easier. The 
country kill for the past month was 
not as heavy as had been anticipated. 
Extremes have enjoyed a fairly good 
demand, with other descriptions rather 
slow, but the apparent easiness in 
small packer light cows early this week 
has resulted in increased offerings of 
extremes. All-weights quoted 7%c 
bid; trimmed basis for heavy average 
and untrimmed basis for light aver- 
age. Heavy steers and cows quoted 7c, 
nom., with a very narrow outlet. Buff 
weights held at 8c, untrimmed, and 8%c 
trimmed, with buyers’ ideas 8c trimmed. 
Extremes quoted 9@9%c untrimmed 
and 9%@9%c trimmed. Bulls and 
glues about 4%c. All-weight branded 
around 6c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—tThere appears to be a 
better demand for the light end of pack- 
er calfskins than for heavies. Two 
packers sold about 30,000 Dec.-Jan. 
light calf, under 9%-lb., at the close 
of last week at 14%c, steady. Last 
trading on heavies was at 19%c for pre- 
ferred northern points and 17%4c for a 
=" River point; these prices 
asked. 


Car Chicago city calfskins, 8/10-lb., 
sold at 12%4c, and car 10/15-lb. at 16c; 
these sales understood to have been 
made on New York trim, more or less 
for test purposes; another car 8/10-lb. 
reported at 12c, and heavies quoted 
around 15%4c, nom. Outside city 8/15- 
Ib. about 14c, mixed cities and countries 
12% @138c, straight countries 9@9%c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons held 
at $1.00, with 95c last paid. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins quoted 
on basis of last recent trading in Nov.- 
Dec. take-off at 14c for northern na- 
tives and 18c for northern over-weights, 
with southerns a cent less; these prices 
asked, with buyers’ ideas a cent less. 

Chicago city kipskins dull, with up to 
13c talked and buyers’ ideas around 
12c, nom. Outside cities around 12c, 
nom. Mixed cities and countries about 
10%c; straight countries 842@9c. 

Packer regular slunks sold previous 
week at 75c, in a good way. 

HORSEHIDES — Market about un- 
changed, with choice city renderers 
quoted $3.25@3.40, some asking $3.50; 
— city and country lots $2.85@ 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 16 
@17c for full wools, short wools 12c, 
pieces and torn skins 7@8c. Strictly 
No. 1 packer shearlings for coat pur- 
poses held at strong prices, some quot- 
ing 85c for No. 1’s, with No. 2’s quoted 
70c, and clips 60c; quotations range in 
other directions 5@10c lower. Only few 
small packer shearlings coming in at 
present, with mixed lots quoted 40@ 
50c, some buyers’ limits at 40c. Pickled 
skins somewhat mixed; car packer 
straight run Jan. skins reported this 
week at $3.87%2 per doz. at Chicago, 
as against a sale of Feb. skins last 
week at $4.00, in another direction, 
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while $4.00 is asked for Feb. forward. 
Packer wool pelts quoted $2.75 per cwt. 
live lamb paid. Outside small packer 
lamb pelts quoted $1.60@1.75, with 
small ones out. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet and 
fairly well cleaned up to end of Jan. 
Last trading, previous week, was couple 
cars Jan. native steers at 1lc. However, 
market quoted nominally on basis of 
Chicago market, 10%c for native and 
butt branded steers and 10c for Colo- 
rados. 

CALFSKINS—Collectors’ calfskins 
easier; about 35,000 sold this week, part 
at 5c decline and remainder at 10c de- 
cline, with final sales of 7-9’s at $1.60, 
and 9-12’s at $2.30; last reported sale 
of 5-7’s was at $1.25, prior to above 
trading. Packer skins quiet, being well 
cleaned up earlier at $1.85 for 5-7’s, 
$1.80 for 7-9’s, and $2.50 for 9-12’s. 


——— fe 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 3, 1934, were 
5,882,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,412,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,690,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to February 3 this 
year, 22,990,000 lIbs.; same period a 
year ago, 21,634,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 3, 1934, were 
4,578,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,460,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,594,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to February 3 this year, 
21,807,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
22,719,000 Ibs. 

- = fe 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 9, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Feb. 9. week, 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

i - 10%@1lin 10%@1in 5 544n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10% 10% 4% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10% 10% 4%n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

. err @10% 10" @ 4%n 
Hv. Col. strs. @10 10 44 
Ex-light Tex. 

ao @10 10 4 4% 
Brnd’d cows. @10 10 4 4% 
Hyvy. nat. cows @10 ‘@10 4 4% 
Lt. nat. cows @10% @10% 4%4@ 4% 
Nat. bulls .. @7 7 g 3% 
Brnd’d bulls. 64@ 6%n 6 6%n 3n 
Calfskins ...144@19% 144%@19% 7%@ 8 
Kips, nat.... @14 @l4 7 
Kips, ov-wt.. @13 13 6 
Kips, brnd’d.11 @11%n 11 11%n 5 
Slunks, reg.. @75 75 37%, @40 
Slunks, hris..45 @50 45 50 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.10 @10% 10 10% 444n 
Branded .... 94@10 9%@10 4n 
61% 
30 @ 


Nat. bulls .. 64%@ 7 6%@ Tn 3% 
Brnd’d bulls. 6n @ 6n 3 
Calfskins ...12 @15\%n 12%@16 Tax 
BD. 4 ca-cnen 12 @13 12%@13 6% 
Slunks, reg..60 @65 60 | 


35 
n 


@65 
Slunks, hris..30 @35n 30 @35n 25: 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers @7 7 34%@ 3% 
Hvy. cows .. @Qi7 D7 3%@ 3 
BED -wewevee 8 @8% 8 @ 8% 4 4 
Extremes ... 9 9% 9 @10 44%@ 4% 
SE. ssacees 414 . 2 
% 8 
0 


Calfskins ... 4 


4 

9 
OO ee 9 %@ 9 4% 
Light calf ..50 60n 5 60 25 30n 
Deacons ....50 @60n 50 60 25 30n 
Slunks, reg.. @20n 20n 10n 
Slunks, hris. ‘@10n @10n 5n 
Horsehides ..2.85@3.50 2.85@3.50 1.60@2.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 
Pier. MB... cccccatc 8 «= ecdccese-  eseenses 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs’ ....1.60@1.75 1.55@1.75 50 60 


Pkr. shearlgs.75 @8in 70 85 3214@35 
Dry pelts ...16 @17 16 17 5%@ 6% 


eit 


ee ee eee 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Feb. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Yearlings and light steers, fully 
25c higher, mostly 25@40c up on 
common and medium grade light steers 
and yearlings scaling under 950 lbs.; 
mediumweight and weighty bullocks, 
about steady, decline early in week 
being regained; extreme top yearlings, 
$7.35; best mediumweights, $6.40; 
heavies, $5.90. Run of longfeds and 
shortfed weighty bullocks was exces- 
sive and market was very uneven, being 
largely a hit and miss trade with bulk 
at $4.25@5.25. Numerous loads sold at 
$3.85@4.50; all she stock, 25@50c 
higher; cutter cows, fully 50c up; bulls 
and vealers, strong. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally 35@50c higher; pack- 
ing sows, 25c up. Receipts were re- 
duced about 50 per cent from a week 
earlier. Over half of available supplies 
went on shipper and government ac- 
counts. Practical top for week, $4.85; 
part load, $4.90, highest since early 
October; late bulk better grade 170 to 
200 Ibs., $4.75 and $4.80; 210 to 240 lbs., 
$4.25@4.75; 250 to 310 Ibs., $3.90@4.25; 
light lights, $4.00@4.75; good pigs, 
$2.50@4.00; bulk packing sows, $3.20 
@3.40. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Lambs, 15@35c lower; sheep, 25c and 
more higher. Fat lamb reaction came 
in face of decreased local and aggre- 
gate supplies. Week’s top lambs, $9.75, 
new high since June, 1931; practical 
top at close, $9.50; late bulk woolskins, 
$9.25@9.35; early bulk, $9.50@9.65. 
Freshly shorn lambs, 85 lbs., finished 
at $7.65; early fall shorns early in 
week, $7.50@8.35; scattered yearlings, 
$6.75@8.50; top ewes, also bulk choice 
offerings, $5.00, new high since May, 


1931. 
— fe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Feb. 8, 1934. 
CATTLE — A _ stronger undertone 
featured the fed steer and yearling 
trade, and values are steady to un- 


evenly higher than last week’s close. 
Choice steers and yearlings were neg- 
lected at times, and prices are steady 
to 15¢c higher. Other grades are from 
25@50c higher, with shortfed light and 
medium weights showing most advance. 
Choice 1,017-lb. yearlings scored $6.75 
for top, and several loads of good to 
choice quality went at $6.25@6.65. 
Bulk of fed offerings cleared at $4.25@ 
6.25. Fed heifers and mixed yearlings 
are strong to mostly 25c higher, while 
slaughter cows advanced 25@40c. Bulls 
ruled 10@15c over late last week, and 
vealers are closing steady to 50c higher 
with the late top at $7.00. 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs were cur- 
tailed materially during the week. This 
influenced an active trade, with values 
25@40c higher than last Friday. Offer- 
ings scaling 240 lbs. and down had the 
preference to shippers and for govern- 
ment contracts. Choice 180- to 230-lb. 
weights reached $4.20 at close, while 
most of the more desirable 160- to 240- 
Ib. averages went at $4.05@4.20. Better 
grades of 120- to 150-lb. selections 
ranged from $3.35@4.10 on federal ac- 
count, and good to choice 250 to 310 
Ibs. butchers went to packers at $3.75@ 
4.05. Packing sows are around 25c 
higher at $2.90@3.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices advanced 
15@25c on the opening session of the 
week, but closed with the gain erased. 
Choice fed lambs scored a new high for 
the season at $9.35, but most late sales 
ranged from $8.75@9.10. Most natives 
were in small lots, selling from $8.75 
down. Mature sheep were scarce, and 
ry are strong, with best fat ewes 


fe 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIll., Feb. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE — Strength was shown in 
practically all classes of cattle the cur- 
rent week. Light receipts were main 
influence. Compared with last Friday, 
steers closed steady to 25c higher, light- 
weights showing the maximum gain; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 25c higher; 
cowstuff, 25@50c higher; bulls steady; 
vealers, 25c higher. Top yearling steers 
registered $6.50; matured steers, $6.00, 
with bulk of sales $4.25@5.35. Most 
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good and choice kinds, $4.90@5.75, 
Mixed yearlings topped at $6.10; straight 
heifers stopping at $6.00. Most good 
and choice kinds, $5.25@5.75. Medium 
fleshed mixed yearlings and heifers 
cleared mainly at $4.25@4.75. Bulk of 
beef cows sold at $3.00@3.75; low cut- 
ters, $1.75@2.25; top cows, $4.00. Sau- 
sage bulls closed the period at a top 
of $2.75. Vealers sold late at $7.50 
downward. 


HOGS—Porker prices advanced 25@ 
40c this week, top reaching $4.70 on 
Thursday. Bulk of hogs wound up at 
$4.00@4.65; packing sows, $2.90@3.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs topped at $9.85, 
with bulk of sales $9.00@9.50; throw- 
outs, $5.50@6.50; fat ewes, $4.00@4.75. 
Yearling wethers sold up to $8.25. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 8, 1934. 


CATTLE—Yearlings and light steers, 
strong to 25c higher than last Friday; 
medium and heavy weight steers, 
steady to 25c lower; few desirable year- 
lings, $6.35; medium weight beeves, 
$6.15; bulk, $4.25@5.50; heifers, strong 
to 25c higher; choice light weights, 
$5.65. Cows advanced 25@50c; late 
bulk, $2.75@3.50; low cutters and cut- 
ters, largely $1.75@2.65; bulls, strong 
to 25c higher. Medium grades closed 
$2.65 down. firm; 
$6.00. 


HOGS—Bullish influences governed 
hog trade. Decreased receipts here and 
elsewhere, coupled with a broad outlet 
on shipping account, were major factors 
in the price betterment. Compared 
with last Friday, butchers scored a 50c 
advance, while packing sows showed a 
25c upturn. Thursday’s top reached 
$4.15, highest since last Novena 
while bulk of 170- to 260-lb. butchers 
cleared at $4.00@4.10. Good and choice 
260- to 340-lb. heavies cashed at $3.75 
@4.00, with most 140- to 170-Ib. aver- 
ages scoring $3.50@4.00. Packing sows 
moved mainly at $2.90@3.15. 


SHEEP—Sales of better grade fed 
lambs reached a high peak in more than 
two years early this week, but later de- 
mand receded and mid-week prices 
ranged 15@25c lower than last Friday. 
Week’s top rested at $9.35, but on late 
days $9.10 was high, with bulk of better 
grades $8.90@9.10. Fat ewes held 
steady. Several loads of choice 116- to 
133-lb. fed westerns brought $4.75@ 
4.85; bulk, $4.50@4.75. 


Vealers, choice, 
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Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 
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OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Feb. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE—Liberal receipts early in 
the week resulted in a weak to lower 
prices for fed steers and yearlings. 
Later, with supplies moderate and a 
shipper demand broad, early decline 
was recovered. Current prices are 
mostly steady with last Friday. Me- 
dium to good light steers and yearlings, 
strong to 25c higher; heifers, fully 
steady to 25c higher; cows, 25@50c up. 
Bulls are strong to 10c higher; vealers, 
firm. Choice 1,760-lb. steers sold at 
$4.40; 1,411-lb. weights, $5.60; 1,200-lb. 
averages, $6.25; long yearlings, $6.65. 

HOGS—Compared with Saturday, 
hog prices 25@50c higher, Thursday’s 
top, $4.20, with following bulks: 170 to 
260 Ibs., $4.00@4.20; 260 to 290 Ibs., 
$3.75@4.00; 290 to 350 lbs., $3.30@3.75; 
140 to 170 lbs., $3.50@4.00; pigs, $1.75 
@3.25; packing sows, $2.75@3.10; 
stags, $2.00@2.75. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices worked 10@ 
15c lower; yearlings, steady; aged 
sheep, 25@35c higher. Thursday’s bulk 
fed wooled lambs $8.75@9.00; top, 
$9.15; week’s top, $9.25; good and choice 
fed yearlings, $6.50@7.50; good and 
choice ewes, $3.75@4.80; top, $4.85. 


——ge 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 7, 1934. 

CATTLE—Yearlings and light steers 
continued fairly reliable sellers this 
week. Heavyweights were dull and un- 
dertone was weak. Common to medium 
yearlings sold at $4.00@5.00; odd lots, 
to $6.00; butcher heifers, $2.75@4.25, 
better grades, $5.00@6.00; low cutters, 
$1.50@2.00; strongweights, to $2.75. 
Common to good beef cows sold $2.50 
@3.25; medium grade bulls, $2.50@ 
2.75; vealers, $5.00@6.50, a few, $7.00; 
plainer grades, $2.00@4.00. 

HOGS—Hog trade has carried a 
stronger undertone due to extremely 
light receipts around circuit. Better 
160 to 230 Ibs. sold today at $3.90@ 
4.00, a few, $4.10; bulk, 240 to 350 lbs., 
$3.40@3.80; better 130 to 155 Ibs., most- 
ly $3.00@3.75; killer pigs, $2.00@3.00 
a better; bulk packing sows, $2.70@ 


SHEEP—Good to choice native lambs 
sold largely at $8.75 today, some better 
fed westerns bringing $8.90. Others 
were held above that price late. Com- 
mon to good native ewes, $2.50@4.00; 
choice fed kinds, $4.75. 


—— Ye 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 3, 1934: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 3...... 176,000 628,000 254,000 
Wious week .......... 198,000 762,000 290,000 
Biacncsaenenendenna 159,000 567,000 303, 
a saisgiecsweseargsde’esicriee 152,000 653,000 368,000 
ERR arate i. 180,000 729,000 308,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
EE: 1,000 
EEO. Sia aliiwiisdtuis econ wsiteks ewcel 681,000 
Mien a ee 
DU Riles ticewaseaiasnud-omcivieiecee«'se-nes te tee 660,000 
icine conasactane'einen sao Gas ane nesene 781,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. ardent 141,000 486,000 188,000 
Vious week ..........15 ,000 595,000 211,000 
ee ey eee 118,000 420,000 223,000 
Goda oniceeseuncawar 118,000 520,000 5,000 
Gis nvi.cex aoreocteced 141,000 599,000 244,000 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 8, 1934. 

Very uneven trading featured hog 
operations at 22 concentration points 
and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota the past week, although prices 
reacted upward each day. Trading was 
slow and receipts very light, due main- 
ly to producer’s unwillingness to sell on 
advancing prices. Current prices are 
30@55c higher than last week’s close, 
most of the advance being noticeable 
on 240 lbs. down; 180 to 240 lbs., $3.80 
@4.20; 250 to 270 lbs., $3.45@3.95; 280 
to 325 lbs., $3.15@3.80; better grades 
140 to 170 lbs., $3.25@4.15; packing 
sows, mostly $2.50@3.00. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 


packing plants for the week ended Feb. 
8, were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
ie SE, ince seneoceasasesees 18,600 31,900 
ai MN Maw <eoe enn. ceekoclenet 16,200 37.200 
(SS Sea ere 24,100 -600 
= S eee 8,100 27,400 
., = Sere 1,000 40,700 
Ds BD Drientcccdeowvecaees 12,900 38,000 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered, cost 
and yield in per cent and pounds for 
December, 1933, with comparisons: 


Dec., Nov., Dee:, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 
Av. live cost per 100 Ibs.: 
EY td c:pcirew ed adiow seed $3.79 $3.66 $ 4.08 
MD Dompinuanad ou teses 4.21 4.17 4.24 
BWI es cececenecsssicasse 3.21 3.93 2.97 
Sheep and lambs.. ...... 6.67 6.20 5.48 
Av. yield, per cent: 
ED siacviccesccssne.. ee Ba wae 
MEE ainda ware eae ned 57.58 56.41 59.35 
Larisa Oikvesn aes 75.70 75.30 176.16 
Sheep and lambs.......... 47.14 47.14 46.99 
Av. live weight, lbs.: 
EE \enerieanesears anaes 968.26 957.64 962.15 
SN Mahnee vated tee’ wen 181.38 189.83 171.41 
ME ns cadh wai awe actees 219.82 222.79 226.71 
Sheep and lambs.......... 85.62 82.97 84.10 
Sources of supply, per cent: 
Cattle— 
er 83.09 86.08 83.44 
EE But vaieswecinae sis 16.91 13.92 16.56 
Calves— 
ee 71.88 74.42 72.12 
eee a 88 
Swine— 
re re 54.91 -51 49.02 
I eRe 45.09 37.49 50.98 
Sheep and lambs— 
ee 75.93 78.17 174.14 
MET <cncecsevieececoese Ge 21. 25.86 
Classification, per cent: 
Cattle— 
DRONES - cncinecdctcceceees 53.91 49.47 53.19 
Bulls and stags........ 2.67 2.96 3.28 
Cows and heifers....... 43.42 47.57 53 
Swine— 
PE <nepacceestececncte 48.91 51.56 47.73 
rrr 50.76 48.08 51.97 
Stags and boars........ 0.33 0.36 0.30 
Sheep and lambs— 
Bheep ....cccccesscccees 8.82 485 4.01 
Lambs and yearlings.... 96.18 95.15 95.99 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week Feb. 1: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 







Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 1933. 
$ 6.50 $ 4.40 
5.50 4.25 
5.00 4.00 
4.25 3.50 
4.25 3.75 
Moose Jaw ...ccccceces x " 
Saskatoon ........seeee++ 3.75 3.00 
TOPOMO ccccccccscccecs $ 8.00 $ 7.00 
Montreal .....cccccccccs 7.50 7.00 
Winnipeg ....... 6.50 6.00 
MIDGET cccccccce 4.75 5.00 
ae a eases 5.00 5.00 
Prince eoee cscs 
Moose Jaw ..... 5.00 5.00 
Saskatoon ..cccccccccccs 5.50 5.25 
GS. 
CO $ 9.45 $ 4.25 
Montreal 9.25 4.35 
Winnipeg 9.00 3.35 
Calgary 8.50 3.15 
Edmonton ........+- 8.50 3.10 
Prince Albert 8.70 3.05 
Moose Jaw .....-sseees 9.25 3.10 
Saskatoon .......-.+-++- 8.70 3.05 
TOTORtO ..cccccccccccece $ 7.00 $ 5.75 
Montreal 5.50 6.00 
Winnipeg 5.50 4.50 
OE eee 5.25 4.00 
Edmonton 5.25 4.10 
Prince Albert 4.50 ecco 
Moose Jaw ......++eee- aoc 4.00 
Saskatoon ..........s+++ 3.50 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Feb. 2, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
Cor. 








ended Prev. week, 

Feb. 2. week. 1933. 

CRED nies ncdiwncenes see 226,101 204,842 144,210 
Kansas City, Kan........ 90,854 95,939 73,357 
| RRS = 74,046 80.245 57,982 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 90,518 89,302 68,951 
ee ae 59,351 68,136 40,051 
BE. DED ccccccccevcess 40,101 42.295 46,774 
ee eee 51,948 339 252 
N. Y¥., Newark & J. C... 56,516 53,526 52,391 
oo eee er 689,435 698,624 510,965 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL. 

Inspected slaughter of live steck in 
Canada during December, with com- 
arisons, are officially reported as fol- 
ows: 


Dec., Dec., 12 mos., 
1933. 1932. 1933. 
NE as Siicicenatawe 48,402 45,075 654, 
Calves .ncccccccece 18,924 14,919 438, 
WE vwwceecenexnuu 252,699 268,300 2,802,377 
ere 40,807 49,3) 868, 
antes 


JAN. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for January, 1934, are 
furnished by the Buffalo Stock Yards 
Co. as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
a eee 12,192 20,560 76,339 58,419 
OE a 5,655 16,752 25,953 46,571 
Local slaughter .... 7,411 4,296 53,250 13,932 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES CRLAROMA CUTS. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK k 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal Armour and Co. ... 1.429 306 1,975 292 Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
centers for the week ending Saturday, February wilson & Co. ...... 1,435 324 1,962 477 Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
3, 1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE Others ............. 132 38 614 ices 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: inne RECEIPTS. Tatas 
CHICAGO. WM So hcncesese 2,996 668 4,551 769 Se Kansas 
oa a apa f , ’ Mon., Jan. 29....10,732 1,610 47,149 13,365 Omaha 
attle. ogs. heep. Not including 52 cattle and 4,103 hogs bought ‘Tues., Jan. 30.... 7,544 1,830 41,193 8,800 St. Lo 
Armour and Co. ........ 5,014 4,896 6,893 direct. Wed., Jan. 31....11,307 1,795 36.855 7,343 St. Jos 
Se Ge TER. cacccceesees 3,972 3,869 12,415 - Thurs., Feb. 1... 7,142 2,069 28,196 12,174 Sioux | 
Morris & Co. ........... nk g, 733 MILWAUKEE. Fri., Web. 2..... 2,488 792 20.501 7.184 St. Pa 
Te ae GE ncongeuene 8,982 4,769 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Sat., Feb. 3..... 400 200 10,000 4 ‘ort \ 
’ 000 F 
Anglo- ~-— Rie Co. toss cone Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,506 6,529 11,363 669 ——ae Miiwau 
G. ond Co. .... 904 U.D.B. Co., N.Y.. 35 wa.) eeee =) eee = Total this week..39,613 8,296 183.954 52,875 Denver 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. ees *s*+ Omaha Pkg. Co., 291 Previous week 48.567 8'934 211.674 62°114 Louisvi 
GN Sccvecaccccsccvs 10,964 16,000 12,085 ne Layton Co whee “998 a ago * "34/375 6.638 152.230 83,745 Wichit: 
Others ....eeeeeeereeeess 7,570 46,254 4,936 Rk Gumz ttt "95 "7 B30 CIT two years ‘ago..35,785 8,951 167,083 77,953 Indians 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 6,463 hogs; Independent Pkg. Armour & Co., 300 3,275 es eee? Pittsbu 
Co., 704 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 510 hogs; N.Y.B.D.M.Co., ip aia wie SHIPMENTS. Cincinn 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 5,409 hogs; Agar F. S. R. coxa See wae Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep Buffalo 
Pkg. Co., 7,268 hogs. Corkran, ees eoss 196 “**: Mon.. Jan. 29 2.525 195 4.931 4 876 ane 
Total: 38,500 cattle, 7,124 calves, 101,259 hogs, a ea an , mu Tues., Jan. 30.... 2,681 73 «7,085 Bay - 
44,781 sheep. ’ a3 Wed., Jan. 31.... 3,223 oo 1,758 4389 
Not including 1,290 cattle, 1,389 calves, 79,093 Thurs., Feb. 1... 1,265 510 763 = 1,402 
hogs and 8,693 sheep bought direct. Sn eae 8,162 10,342 13,222 751 ae Ne ; sees = 25 as a Genes 
at., Feb. 3..... cease v ansas 
KANSAS CITY. INDIANAPOLIS. Omaha 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ‘Total this week. .10,877 688 16,290 12,178 > < 
Armour and Co. .... 3,133 828 5,342 5,025 Kingan & Co....... 1,655 795 14,785 1,495 Previous week ..12,891 797 20,984 13,506 Sioux ( 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 4,046 758 3,276 6,067 Armour and Co. -- 420 54 1,514 eooe Year ago .......- 507 16,042 36,301 St. Pai 
ay £ Bw ecccee = br ars erly eenenen Bros an “as 1,306 "ge Two years ago...12,836 939 37,632 20,788 Fort ¥V 
wift Mm cvcvese " ° ’ rown Bros. .. 5 2 of 1 
Wilson & So. ...... 3,083 1,103 8,133 3,862 Stumpf Bros. "- sia ae: ee FO a es ee ee wey 
Independent Pkg. Co. .... ...- 228 .... Meier Pkg. Co. ee 231 P ' pat tear 
GHENNE  hececstecesess 6,108 326 3,212 3,115 Indiana Prov. - = 15 184 —February.— ——Year.— Wichita 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 18  .... 343 1934. 1933. 1934. 1983. Indiana 
WORE  vccossecases 21,809 4,582 27,189 28,687 —— etm Co.. = J wane a Cattle ee 10,030 14,008 294.005 173.34 Pittsbu 
OMAHA. Shippers ....-....-- 1,473 20,673 5,225 Hogs .... 12.1... S8'757 66.478 969.200 759/39 Buffalo 
Cattle & — Others 59 186 BOP WE deccccece« 23,358 45,570 315,930 415,836 Clevelar 
ves. . : as Nashvill 
Armour and Co, ........ 5,690 18,392 8452 mote) aon 247 snes 000g | UEEIT AVERAGE PORE OF OL Oklahon 
cre ty GR ceccecs ° = yf Ne ee a ee ‘ : : . Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
BOM PRE. OB. cvcccceses : cscs CINCINNATI. y 5.50 $ 3.75 . 
Morris & Co. ....-. Til 1,792 "926 _2)349 Sein, Getictn, ‘Mh. Oho ot comee ee. 8.48 FES Se ae ’ 
Swift & Co. ...cccccceee 5,246 11,584 10,331 ‘ + OE Sr eee cS ts Ses 55 Chicago 
Others ..++---eesereeeees 17,662 sees . Lg mage DUMB. ween 8 vee,” ones 53 j930 TI TSS22ITIIII! 630 ©6390 2758.85 = 
Magi Pig. Co., 10 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Phy. i°0l Pky. Co....... 8 -..° SO oe. IOS cose cc eeeeee cee 8.70 7.30 3.50 7.95 oe Lew 
Co., 26 cattle; Grt. Omaha ‘Pkg. Co., 34 cattle; Kroger G@ & B. Co. 195 91 1'873 | nate 12.50 10.10 5.80 12.30 a deer 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 62 cattle; J.. Roth & Sons, 60 Kroger G. Pkg. Co.. 2 am °°" BED cecccesesceeses 12.00 9.40 8.50 16.60 Sioux C 
—™, — Pkg. Go., 30 Fie 7 ——_ HH Move Pkg Co. 10 ““* oa. ee St. Pau’ 
*kg. ., 269 cattle; Nagle cattle; ei . , Seabce nae i ac - , 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 137 cattle; Wilson & Co., 839 2. fn ae Rag Sons. 140 "155 see coe Ay. 1929-1933 ....9 8.90 $6.80 $ 4.50 $ 9.80 lle 
cattle. J.&F. Schroth Pkg. Co. 13 .... 2,608 .... SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. Denver 
Total: 19,080 cattle and calves; 71,984 hogs; J. F. Stegner & Co. 297 144 ata ia Cattle. Hogs. Sheep Louisvill 
28,050 sheep. Shippers ce evececeee 133 488 «2,998 420 . ‘ Wichita 
EAST ST. LOUIS. WEE acocscwiecacs 1,138 512 ‘355 «= az Week int Fh. B...00- go 7 ba S32 Indianay 
7 evious week .......... ¢ 4 t 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. — MOM ooo cece ccttnace: 24,182 136,088 47.354 —. 
Armour and ere eon 1.oe8 = Be 774 WE ovenexun tie 2,880 1,532 18,202 1,034 aed LO A &. = aH 108,008 a Buffalo 
w | pedi - 903 5, x . : ” WEE dccrcccuqancnyvmate Y " Clevel 
Morris & Co. "...... 968 "486 merrrt © + y —F eae  preeeeseennniessneen 28,010 178,118 53,116 Nashvill 
Hentes Pkg. Co. -. 1,414 eee seat 169 “ DD. scciccosskessensoaee 30,558 168,087 49,420 Oklahom 
ei . eeee eeee eee y — 
Krey Pkg. Co. ta La enn 6 cee RECAPITULATION. *Saturday, Feb. 3, estimated. y 
Shippers ... - 1,788 4,292 15,079 2,142 Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
Others . 2,519 189 28,049 453 for week ended Feb. 3, 1934, with comparisons: HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. Chicago 
as ayn oe eee, eee ; Receipts, average weights and top and average nsas | 
Bete ccccccecsesa 12,138 8,785 63,788 6,435 eats . Ce prices pe: hogs with cumpeniaunn: P ~ ; 
ST. LOUIS. Fn ’ ae No. Avg. ——Prices— a 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. ang | a bey Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. ay 
Sieloff Pkg. Co 23 eres 780 ecco ag 5 *Week ended Feb. 3..184,000 223 $ 4.50 $ 3.%5 St. Paul 
‘rey Pkg. Co.. ise 631112 Kansas Gity 202000051 Bi'goo 289s Borgen Previous week ....... 211,674 227 3.75 3.40 Port We 
Laciede Pkg. Co 51 3 Guana 1D'080  B1'O28 1A BRG  WBSS wwe eee ee ee ew eens 152,130 235 3.60 3.30 Milwauk 
American Pkg. Peis ts. Be ae 12138 11°33T BPR 19BS wee eee eeeeeeeeeee 167,083 282 435 3.90 nver 
Hunter Pkg. Co.. ; 2 sos Oe ee sdigcamegens "396 "439 , | Seem eeners 201.634 236 8.10 7.30 Louisvill 
Belisot Pkg. Co. ies, Sate 38 S 7 mom oe 7.987 8.284 Bam 1980 ..---.-eeeeceees 240,054 230 10.55 10.10 ichita 
Sokolik Pkg. Co 58 . ee S io oe... 11°309 10675. BORD USED ww eee eee e eee ne eee 246,227 228 10.15 9.40 Indianap« 
a. Co "ae = 1i33 oe Oklahoma. Gil canton 2996 4,630 3,462 — eee 
° . 7 7 a ‘ Z ‘ 
Others "481 59 acs } cams sete eee eee ecees 1,943 yoo 261s Av. 1929-1938 ...... 201,400 232 $7.35 $ 6.80 Buffalo 
- DENVET oe seeeeceeeerees pies ‘ : ~o 
ne a6 966 40es Gk SNe _«-----0--0---s BE ae 9,240 *Saturday, Feb. 3, estimated. Nashville 
ST. JOSEPH. ee 4,081 5,626 4,046 CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. Oklahoms 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati .............. 2,880 3,289 2,848 Hogs slaughtered at Lnicaso, under federal in- a 
ee, eee 3,015 647 15,828 12,946 » 4 spection for week ended Feb. 2, 1934, with com 
Armour and Co. .... 3,691 743 13,487 6,132 (Re ny ee 135,980 152,894 118,082 parisons: Gieage 
GREE cccccccovesee 1,281 40 1,514 428 HOGS. Week ended Feb. 2...+++s+eeeereseeeeeeees 226,101 ah 
ees i - revious week .. 5 =e 
ee eee . T08T 1,490 90,880 19,008 Celene ....------+--+-+- 1 Se SO Teer ee ... 144.210 St. Louis 
‘ 8 F cccccccccces 27, i a 1932 Nanecee "162,984 St. Josep 
SIOUX CITY. MEN ooo eis te cevenkce’ TESA «GER GEER TROT Hee eesseteseetsecoeaesees ‘ ’ Sioux Cit 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. sag! me, eee ree by 53,608 CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. St. Paul 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,953 187 18,054 6,795 ¢" Sesagh caeeetecomceoes 30829 43'411 28.506 Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers Pod Woi 
Armour and Co. .... 3,435 156 17,059 6,227 Sioux Rapeseed: 51.359 71.358 45,889 and shippers during the week ended Thursday, — 
Geet & GH cccccee 3,105 161 8,681 56,407 Oetahicane’ oo 4.551 4790 11'367 Feb. 3, 1934, were as follows: laulovil 4 
Shippers «....+++++. 1,034 «5, 7,585 1,184 Wichita. ....0-liccccc) 84284119” 7,640 Week Wichita. 
Others ...-++eeseeee ae | enengegnnne eet 2... 15,918 6,640 ended, Prev. Indianapo 
= (og) eateries 42,843 53,879 48,204 eb week. ttsburg 
Total ...-.+++00-- 11,308 = 519 51,359 19,613 yfilwaukee 122.222 221211! 13,222 12'317 10619 Packers’ purchases 64.751 89,084 Cincinnati 
WICHITA. Indianapolis ............. 39,448 48,362 27.183 Direct to packers .|............. 25.810 93,664 Buffalo 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati .............. 18,202 20,895 18,983 Shippers’ purchases ............- 18,682 19,306 Ceveland 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 1,266 496 1,624 1,291 — "pec 
Dold Pkg. Co. ...... 437 32 1°112 aie WEL ct nberksecnseabes 472,108 596,346 438,730 Total 109,243 202,084 Oklahoma 
Wichita Dac: ME ace acdc (sess ee. eee re eae oe m j 
op or ey en Mice Seerererereeee 44,781 55,469 94,843 a 
wn Le DL ppl See +: Mineo “2 mpomesaenens 28°687 31,506 27.164 Chicago . 
en ae Brn me ee renee: 28,050 30,267 21,207 NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. Kansas C 
v ee East St. Louis ......... 6.435 7,364 7,159 Omaha .. 
as pan eg vuran Bag 1,201 st. Louis .....eseceeees 9 oa 414 Receipts of livestock at New York st. Louis 
Not in g 3, ogs boug irect. CS re 19,5) 21,769 23,121 osept 
ST. PAUL. Sioux Oly ..........00., ieis itoes soa Markets for week ended Feb. 3, 1934: Sioux City 
sa . Oklahoma City ......... 769 1,080 766 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. t. Paul 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Wichita ........--.----- 3 S32 Jersey City 4.770 7, 875 4,884 27,387 Fort Wort 
Armour and Oo, .... 2,738 4,411 11,360 4,696 Denver ..00..0000210000. ce. 29,005 12.8383 Central Union 1): 2998 1693 7012 td ‘ 
dahy Oh we 28 ,082 baa ne” “S " Yeeeengeaeneton y 14,695 =< 7 5555 6,352 chita 
Swift & Co. ...+... 3,802 6,650 17,724 6,972 Milwaukee a ee os esennnee 115 3,254 15,555 a Indianapol 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,706 ‘344  °...  .... Indianapolis .. 6,085 - Pittsburgh 
CE, badtadlavesesss 1,149 6 13,759 240 Cincinnati 2.651 : | eer 7,908 32,008 20,8 oy ung nna 
——_—_ —_—- -—— -_—- *revious week ..... 2 13,68 23,02 < ‘0 
| Sear 9,749 12,493 42,843 11,908 REE Sere 70, 220,014 Two weeks ago .... 8,569 11,721 20,216 53,180 Oklahoma 
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February 10, 1934. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 3, 1934. 













Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee PE ee eee 400 10,000 4,000 
Bee OMS 6 cc0scaebne 200 800 1,000 
BD iccweaccdceueee ous 100 2,300 aes 
Se 2 3,000 100 
NS eee 150 ,000 1,000 
MEE ccescceweasess 100 1,000 500 
ree 300 3,000 1,500 
Bet WERE oc cccscccese 200 400 100 
PENG occ ccvessacese ‘ann 300 case 
NE lane Sa eg acess ae cate 200 400 5,900 
BITING... ccc sesccescce 100 400 200 
I cian ccesieeeoxaes 200 300 100 
Indianapolis ............. ‘ae 2,000 100 
TS * Sree ate ,000 100 
PE saencegwsanee ss 200 1,500 100 
DEED. opecrcdrovecceses 100 800 cece 
OS eae 400 300 300 
Oklahoma City ......... 400 300 ‘wer 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1934. 
EE saccwecacwewnewes 14,900 25,000 15,000 
eee GE os ccc ccscces 10,500 4,500 8,000 
TE cvtasesetnnneseewe ,000 7,500 4,500 
SE ain odes canicumaed 3,300 0,000 1,800 
Bt. Fomepha ..cccccccceces 1,800 3,500 5,200 
OE a ee 3,000 3,000 5,500 
ET (cucnweeaaeek-ee 2,400 6,500 7,000 
eet WENGE cccccccecces 1,200 500 1,500 
SN — ia dicts Meacnnmeiongers 600 1,000 100 
ENE: cocencceseceosse 1,800 2,200 7,000 
TAGIBTENG 20 ccccccccccces 600 400 200 
i ae 900 1,300 500 
Indianapolis ............. 600 4,000 1,200 
DE . ccnanaetedeons 300 2,800 500 
Cincinnati ...ccccccccces 900 3,200 100 
ee 1,200 5,300 2,800 
NN aa ree 700 4,000 ,000 
DE ~nescenedacnewe 400 500 100 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,400 500 200 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1934. 
ED sc cccescesesvcees 7,000 15,000 10,000 
ES 6,500 8,000 10,000 
I a Sls anda en ell ese aie 000 7,000 8,000 
DTD csccdvacceeeses 2,800 10,500 000 
OS eee 1,800 4,500 3,000 
ae 2,500 5,000 3,500 
ED ciacetibiqeedameas 2,400 6,000 1,500 
ere 700 300 400 
POD. vcccwocsoseses 800 2,000 200 
DT cchunderencscous« 900 800 8,100 
DEE oc.cwocoeeceense 200 400 300 
DL ° sneer se seeweeuas 300 900 600 
DD a cconua de eoawe 2,000 6,000 1,000 
errr ee 600 300 
MEEEED kc cccccccesese 500 3,400 500 
0 SSeS ities 2,400 300 
Gevetand ..cccsecccccece 200 300 600 
WERVEEG cccccccccccocce 500 200 400 
Oklahoma City ......... 800 500 100 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1934. 
GBeng® 2... ccccee 9,000 15,000 6,000 
Kansas Ci 5, "000 3,000 8,000 
Omaha .. 5,000 7,000 6,000 
St. Louis . 1,800 7,000 1,300 
St. Joseph 1,400 3,000 1,700 
Sioux City 2,500 5,500 3,500 
St. Paul . 2,300 6,500 4,500 
Fort Worth | 800 800 600 
Milwaukee .. 800 1,400 300 
myer .. 400 1,400 2,700 
Inuisville 200 500 100 
Wichita 300 900 400 
Indianapolis 800 4,000 1,00) 
Pittsburgh ees 1,500 1,300 
Cincinnati 600 3,900 300 
Buffalo ... sate 2,400 200 
Cleveland 100 900 500 
Nashville ... 200 400 300 
Oklahoma City obeenekes 700 500 100 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1934. 
RE vedsivantrucvweced 6,500 17,000 10,000 
SE MEE ccescecwsees 3,000 2,500 5,000 
I cite cise ieigsarcharate 4,000 9,500 5,000 
EM sccccaes ,000 8,500 800 
St. Joseph 1,800 3,500 3,200 
Sioux City 3,000 6,500 1,500 
it. Paul 1,700 4,500 1,500 
Fort Worth 1,000 500 1,000 
Milwaukee 800 1,000 2 
ee 400 900 8,000 
Louisville ..... 100 600 100 
TEE, sinc coee 300 800 200 
Indianapolis . 700 6,000 1,200 
Pittsburgh 100 2,200 1,000 
Cincinnati 1,000 3,500 200 
Buffalo 100 1,500 100 
Cleveland 200 400 400 
Nashville . 4 300 400 100 
Oklahoma C ity 700 800 200 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1934. 
BN <i ovis neceucaeis 3,000 20,000 8,000 
MP ORE o.ccscceccee 800 1,500 1,000 
aes 1,500 8,500 9,500 
St. Lonis ...... 600 6,000 1,000 
St. Joseph ... 800 3,000 4,000 
Sioux City 1,500 6,500 3,500 
St. Paul .... 2,300 8,500 000 
Fort Worth . 900 500 500 
Denver ... 200 2,000 7,500 
Wichita .. 300 1,000 300 
Indianapolis 400 4.000 ~—- 2,000 
Pittsburgh 100 2,600 200 
Cincinnati 500 4,600 1,000 
Buffalo. 200 ~—- 2,000 500 
Oklahoma Cit; 900 1,200 100 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 








CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 












































Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch..... $4.00@ 4.80 $3.75@ 4.65 $3.25@ 4.00 $8.50@ 4.15 $3.35@ 4.25 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 4.50@ 4.85 4.55@ 4.65 3.50@ 4.20 3.85@ 4.20 3.90@ 4.25 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.70@ 4.85 4.55@ 4.65 4. 4.20 4.05 4.20 3. 4.25 
Med. wt. oy ae =? gd-ch.. 4.60@ 4.80 4.55@ 4.65 4.00@ 4.20 4.05@ 4.20 3. 4.25 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... -20@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.65 3.75@ 4.20 4.05@ 4.20 3. D 4.00 
Hvy. wt. (250-290" Ibs.) gd-ch... 3.95@ 4.30 3.90@ 4.40 3.50@ 4.00 3.85@ 4.10 3. 3.90 
(290-350 Ibs.) ge weeeeccesce 75@ 4.05 3.60@ 4.00 3.30@ 3.75 3.65@ 3.90 3. 3.60 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. oe 3.60 3.15@ 3.40 2.90 3.10 3.20@ 3.35 2.9 3.05 
(350-425 Ibs.) good ..........- 3.25@ 3.45 3.00@ 3.25 2.85@ 3.00 3.10@ 3.25 2. 3.00 
(275-550 Ibs) good 12.0..222. S10@ 335 275@ 15 2600 290 285@ 315 2.60@ 3.00 
2 BD ME énvcescesee ; . 7 lu a x : i 5 & 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch. 2.50@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.85 2. 3.35 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (Pigs excl. ) 4.39-220 Ibs. 4.07-203 Ibs. 3.52-237 lbs. 3.69-232 Ibs. ........-- 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.): 
ED. anaes cdas cease obeneses 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 6.85 6.60@ 7.00 6.65@ 7.10 6.25@ 7.00 
TS ee re ° Exe 7.00 oe 6.50 5.75@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.65 5.65@ 6.40 
MOMIEM. cccccccccececcccccoeese 5.25@ 6.50 4.50@ 5.75 $0 5.75 tne 5.75 4.65@ 5.65 
re 4.25@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.40@ 4.90 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.75 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) 
COD occas ve teccescseesswees 6.50@ 7.35 6.25@ 6.85 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.10 6. 6.75 
GOOd cccccccccccccvececccccccs 5.75@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.60 5.50@ 6.65 5.25@ 6.25 
pe Pee ee ee 5.25@ 6.50 4.50@ 5.75 4.85@ 5.75 4.60@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 
COMMON cc ccccccccccccceveee - 4.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.40@ 4.90 3.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.75 
5.75 5.50@ 6.60 5.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 
5.00@ 6.25 3.500 6.25 4.50@ 6.25 4.60@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.75 
4.25@ 3.50@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.50 3.65 
5.00@ 6.25 ert 5.75 ret 4 5.75 4 oe 5.85 4 pf 5.75 
4.00@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 3.65@ 5.15 
6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.65@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 
5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.50 4.65@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.75 
BL vc ovicccevesoouesesmecee -75@ 5.50 3,00@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.50 5 ee 4.75 3.00@ 4.75 
CE a. v00s ceecowoeeseesage SG GC lc ceccccces 4.35@ 6.00 4.65@ 6.35 4.25@ 6.00 
COWS: 
Choice a: 2? Bere 3.00@ 4.35 3.00@ 4.65 3.00@ 4.75 
GEES sacceccvececevens 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 3.75 3.35@ 3.85 3.25@ 3.75 2.85@ 3.50 
Com-med. 3.15@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 eis | 3.35 2.65@ 3.25 2.5) 3.00 
Low cutter and cutter 2.00@ 3.15 1.50@ 3.00 1.65@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.65 1.25@ 2.75 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
GRO GRIND ivciccicesccccvevcce 3.00@ 3.35 5008 3.00 2.40@ 3.00 2.60@ 3.00 3000 3.00 
errr rer 2.25@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.75 2.00@ 2.60 1.75@ 2.60 2.00@ 2.75 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
SNNOR | Sinsccoevenvanacca 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 He | 6.00 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 
i ee een ere 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 
ee 4.00@ 5.00 2.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.00 
CALVES (350-500 LBS.): . 
CE Rar ee 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.75 $3e 6.00 
ee 3.00@ 0 2.50@ 4.50 2.00@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.25 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch......... 8.50@ 9.50 Bee 9.75 eae §.10 8.25@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.10 
ene ee ee 7.00@ 8.75 5.50@ 9.00 6.25@ 8.75 5.50@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.50 
(90-98 Ibs.) gd-ch............. 9.40 8.25@ 9.75 8.60@ 9.10 8.00@ 9.10 8.25@ 9.10 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 6.25@ 8.00 Soe 8.40 5.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 .......... 
PERIGEE. occccccccoescwsecceses 5.25@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.75 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75 ome 4.85 3.65@ 4.50 5.00@ 6.50 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.50@ 4.90 3.00@ 4.65 2.75@ 4.85 3.35@ 4.35 3.50@ 4.75 
(All weights) com-med. ...... 2.50@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.65 3.00@ 4.75 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS BNE chalvinn ace Peekavies 15,918 6,797 
St. Paul 39,923 10,121 
i . 2 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROvI- Milwaukee 12,863 29,006 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- 
gered ct 16 centers for the week ended February WON ais oadceaxaseeices 632,332 749,911 540,812 
' : SHEEP. 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor DD cc naesicvencedtows 41,439 50,846 61,769 
: eS: eer 28,687 31,506 27,164 
ended, Prev. week, 7 fa 
Feb. 8. week 1933 : . seuieesertedetewse re} gt v4 
: ¥ Jast St. BIB cccccoce ° . , ’ 
Chicago .......eccecceeee 28,826 34,414 24.680 st Joseph ema Pete EEL 19,078 19,640 20,676 
Kansas City ............ 26,391 26,793 20.340 Sioux City ............6. 19,613 17,665 8,219 
eee eer 19,121 20,396 13,578 Wichita ..........cccce. 291 2,386 1,822 
a. a. heute ceecccees — ey wie ae 3,199 3,983 6,588 
St. Joseph ...........60. ’ ’ , Philadelphia ............ by 5,308 6,514 
Sioux City :........2.06 11,309 9,577 6,658 Indianapolis |........... 638 3086 2°56: 
WICKER nc cccccccccecece 2,471 2,821 1,713 New York & Jersey City. 88 pa 64,542 62,750 
DOEE WEED vovccccccves 3,675 4,696 8,482 Oklahoma City 769 1,080 766 
gi are vars 1,896 1,896 Cincinnati pe 1,128 2,337 
amen, ang TERE 914 2,309 1,190 Denver ... . emg See 2,154 
New York & Jersey City. 10 or 10,191 8,482 St. Paul .. . 11,668 12,112 699 
Oklahoma City ......... 5,51 4,405 Milwaukee 757 1,075 10,398 
ree 2 $42 3,874 3,527 
MEET | nescnwaeeaaeeuewnd wane 3,476 1,678 a 
RS So ne0:54.canecna 8,600 8, 726 8,145 Total ........ccecscee-200,000 281,205 241,182 
Milwaukee ......ccccceee 2,932 2,901 2,857 . 
EE. Ses vairbuw a wawenta 147,111 162,962 118,324 DENVER YARDS EARNINGS. 
HOGS. e e 
: Earnings of the Denver Union Stock 
Chicago ...... 132,919 ° 
Kensas Ci 73, 357 Yard Co. are reported by president 
Omaha 50.3 







East St. Lo 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis . 
New York & | 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 


Joseph A. Shoemaker at $255,887.66 for 


the year ended December 31, 1933, after 
depreciation, taxes, operating expenses 
and other deductions. The company 
paid for the year the regular $7 per 
share on preferred stock and $2 on 
common. 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


C. B. Martin, Sterne & Son Co., has 
gone to Florida for a vacation of three 
weeks. 


Dan J. Gallagher, provision broker, 
has just returned from a nine weeks’ 
vacation in Florida. 


Frank A. Hunter, president, Hunter 
Packing Co., was a visitor in Chicago 
the past week. 


George M. Foster, vice president, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was 
in Chicago this week. 


T. W. Taliaferro, president, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, was in 
Chicago during the past week. 


Wm. E. Felin, president, John J. 
Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was in 
Chicago during the week. 


A. C. Sinclair, vice president, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis, was a Chicago 
visitor the past week. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
spent several days in Chicago during 
the past week. 


Wm. F. Schluderberg, president, The 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md., was in Chicago during 
the week. 


E. L. Griffith, president, Griffith 
Laboratories, has just returned from 
a very pleasant vacation of six weeks 
spent in Florida. 


Henry P. Heffernan, formerly with 
Wm. Davies Co., is now a member of 
the brokerage firm of Clarence R. 
Lazerus, Board of Trade building. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 20,441 cattle, 6,301 
calves, 56,359 hogs, 20,165 sheep. 


Mrs. Virginia Nuckolls, president of 
the Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
and Miss Della Nuckolls, treasurer of 
the company, are spending three of the 
winter months in California. 


Fred G. Shenck, president, Columbus 
Packing Co., Columbus, O., and Thomas 
H. Nash, vice president, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O., were both 
hone a in Chicago during the past 
week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 3, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Feb. 3. week. week, 33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..21,531,000 20,989,000 16.385.000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..50,239,000 48,078,000 40,417.000 
EMOG, TR. cccecscs 4,787,000 3,425,000 8,650,000 
--—-- fe 


KROGER SALES INCREASE. 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the four weeks ended Janu- 
ary 27, 1934, totaled $15,397,725. This 
is an increase of 5.2 over the like period 
in 1932. Average stores in operation 
during the period totaled 4,387 against 
4,730 in the 1933 period. 


JOHNS GETS A GOLD WATCH. 


W. A. Johns, general manager for 
Swift & Co. at Jersey City, who re- 
cently got a gold badge from the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers in token 
of 50 years’ service in the meat pack- 
ing industry, was presented for similar 
reasons with a gold wrist watch by the 
Jersey City Rotary Club at a recent 
meeting. Mr. Johns, responding in his 
customary happy style, said he expected 
to devote 10 more years to meat pack- 
ing with Swift, and the next 40 years 
to Rotary. 

In a recent letter to the Editor of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, a close 
friend and associate during 30 of these 
50 years, Mr. Johns says: 

“My apprenticeship in the packing 
business started May 15, 1883, as an 
office boy with the Board of Trade firm 
of Samuel E. Dunham & Co. at Chicago. 
Mr. Dunham was a commission mer- 
chant, but his real income was derived 





FIRST 100 YEARS HAPPIEST. 


“Bill” Johns of Jersey City, known 
wherever the Swift flag flies, is well 
started on the second half of a century 
of progress. 
from buying green hams in carload lots 
from Chicago or Western packers, and 
curing them in tierces in the old Lipton, 
Thorne and Silberhorn houses. 

“Tt was not only necessary, but ex- 
pected, that one man would buy the 
tierces, buy the curing ingredients, 
borrow 80% of the value on warehouse 
receipts, draw for the remaining 20% 
on the buyer, settle trades, keep the 
books—and what was more important, 
balance them at the end of the month— 
and do anything else that was necessary 
in order to keep busy! 

“In 1894 I entered the employ of 
Swift & Company, Chicago, as a test 
clerk, worked under Fred Clarke in the 
branch house provision department; 
started the provision department at the 
East St. Louis and St. Paul plants, and 
was transferred to the foreign depart- 
ment under Mr. Robert Mair. Under 
his supervision I established foreign 
agencies in the Hawaiian Islands, Japan 
and China, the West Indies and the 
Orient generally. In 1911 I was trans- 


ferred to Jersey City and have been 
there ever since. 


“There may be 455,000 words in the 
dictionary, but looking back over fifty 
years of commercial activity I select 
and stress but one—reciprocity. It has 
been a great pleasure and satisfaction 
to do something for someone that you 
know likes you, and whom you in tum 
like. After being personally acquainted 
with six wonderful brothers of the Swift 
family for many years, and being per- 
sonally acquainted with their personnel 
and organization, I have nothing but 
profound respect and admiration for 
them, and I hope they live forever.” 


a 


INNES WITH HYGRADE. 


Edward A. Innes, well-known pack- 
inghouse operating executive, has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Hygrade Provision Company with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He entered upon 
his new duties this week. 


Entering the packing industry 38 
years ago as a messenger boy, his first 
plant work was in the beef casing and 
offal department of Morris & Co. He 
rose through foremanships in many de- 
partments to become superintendent of 
the Oklahoma City plant, the East St. 
Louis plant, the St. Joseph plant, 
superintendent of all Morris rendering 
and by-products departments, and 
superintendent of the Chicago plant, 
where he remained until the sale of the 
company in 1923 to Armour and Com- 
pany. He was made assistant superin- 
tendent of the Armour Chicago plant, 
and continued in this position until 1925 
when he was made superintendent. He 
resigned in 1931 to become general 
superintendent of all packing plants in 
the Union of Soviet Socialistic Repub- 
lics. He left for Russia in June, 1931, 
and remained there for 18 months, re- 
turning to the United States at the end 
of that time owing to delay in com- 
pletion of the Soviet plans for meat 
packing plants. 


Mr. Innes undertakes his new duties 
with an unusual background of experi- 
ence in the work he will supervise, and 
with a fine record of contact among 
those with whom he has been asso- 
ciated. 

WILSON RENEWS FARM PRIZES. 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Co., has renewed for 1934 his 
prize offers in livestock achievement 
contests for American farm boys an 
girls. Three $300 agricultural college 
scholarships will be given to winners in 
the junior feeding contest at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago and county, state and national 
prizes in the meat animal project con- 
test. These latter prizes consist of 
medals for the county winners, gold 
watches for the state winners, trips to 
the International at Chicago for sec- 
tional winners and three scholarships, 
consisting of $300, $200 and $100, to 
the top three sectional winners. Mr. 
Wilson tops these prize offers with 4 
dinner and entertainment to the many 
hundred boys and girls attending the 
club congress in Chicago each year. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











YOUNG PACKER IS TAKEN. 


John H. Belz, jr., secretary of the 
J. H. Belz Provision Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
passed away on February 7 at the 
Lutheran hospital in St. Louis, after an 
illness of ten days following a mastoid 
operation. He was an executive of the 
well-known meat packing concern 
founded by his famous father, John H. 
Belz, and had only begun a promising 
career in the industry when he was 
taken. 


Born in St. Louis, 29 years ago, he 
graduated from Washington University 
and at once entered the firm of which 
his father, John H. Belz, sr., is presi- 
dent, and his brother, Henry Belz, is 
general manager. Both young men 
took an active and progressive inter- 
est in industry affairs and were always 
available for cooperation in anything 
that had to do with modern plant de- 
velopment and sound merchandising. 

He leaves his wife, Louise Belz, and 
two daughters, Mary and Joan, as well 
as his brother Henry and a sister, 
Elizabeth. His home was at 4918 So. 
Broadway, St. Louis. Funeral services 
took place on February 9, and inter- 
ment was at Sunset Burial Park, after 
services at St. Thomas Aquinas church. 


——o—___ 
DENVER SHOW CHAMPIONS. 


Baby beef carried off the spotlight at 
the National Western Stock Show at 
Denver the middle of January, the 


grand champion steer being a junior 
Hereford yearling and the reserve 
champion an Aberdeen-Angus calf. The 
later became the sweepstakes steer of 
the show, as the result of yielding the 
grand champion carcass. This award 
is given by the show authorities to any 


champion or reserve champion produc- 
ing the best carcass. 

Packers, restaurants, chain stores, 
hotels and the Denver Stock Yards 
company participated in the buying of 
the champions of all classes and breeds 
exhibited. The grand champion steer 
sold for $1.25 per pound to Cudahy 
Packing Co. for the Miller market of 
Denver. Cudahy also purchased the re- 
serve champion at 50c per pound for 
the MacMarr stores of Denver. 

Grand championship in the carlot 
classes went to a load of longfed Aber- 
deen-Angus steers, exhibited by A. H. 
Schmidt of Tarkio fame. These cattle 
were bought by the Lindner Packing 
Co. of Denver, for the Red and White 
Stores, price paid being $11.00 per 
hundredweight, and Cudahy bought the 
reserve champion carlot shown by Dan 
Casement at $8.50 per hundredweight 
for MacMarr and Piggly Wiggly stores. 

J. H. Boyle, head cattle buyer for 
Swift & Company, Chicago, judged the 
fat cattle. 

Swift & Company bought the grand 
champion carload of hogs, light weight 
Poland Chinas from New Mexico, av- 
eraging 196 lbs. The price paid was 
$10.25 per hundredweight. The reserve 
champion load consisted of heavy 
weight Hampshires averaging 276 lbs. 


which sold to Swift for $6.95 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Cudahy bought the grand champion 
load of fat lambs, shown by the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, at $16.25 per 
hundred. The lambs averaged 92 lbs. in 
weight. The reserve champions went 
to Armour and Company at $14.50 and 
averaged 95 lbs. 


PRESIDENT GETS FANCY BEEF. 


President Roosevelt was the recipient 
of a 28-lb. prime rib roast of beef as a 
birthday gift from the Lindner Packing 
Co. and the Red and White Stores of 
Denver, Colo. This fancy roast was 
chosen from the grand champion carlot 
of beef cattle shown at the National 
Western Stock Show at Denver in the 
middle of January. The cattle were 
long-fed Aberdeen-Angus and were pur- 
chased by the Lindner Company at 
$11.00 per hundredweight for the meat 
department of the Red and White chain. 
The fancy roast was carefully wrapped, 
tied with blue ribbon centering in a 
rosette, carrying a replica of the Colo- 
rado state seal and the streamers were 
stamped in gold, “To Franklin Roose- 
velt, Happy Birthday.” 

Open house was held by the Lindner 
Packing Company on Sunday, January 
21, during which some 1,200 people 
visited the plant and viewed the grand 
champion carload of cattle “on the rail,” 
together with the carcasses of other 


cattle, hogs and lambs entered in the fat 
stock section of the show. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
February 8, 1934. 
REGULAR HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
SIO ccccccccccss 11 10% 10% 
BOTS cccccccscces 11 10 10% 
UWZ-14  wccccceccece 11 10 10% 
WG-16 ccocccccccce 11 10 10% 

10-16 range ...... 11 owe eee 
BOILING HAMS. 

Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 

10% 11 

10%4 11 

10% 11 








Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
10% 11 
10% 11 
1014 11 
10 10% 
9% 9% 
8% 9% 
814 oo 
7% 
‘ 
6% 





PICNICS. 





Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
4G ccccccecccce 6% 6% 6 
Beans seponntves 614 6i4 os 
BED cccsoccecese 6% 6% 6% 
TEE vesccccceses 6% 6% 6% 
BIPEO ceccccoceses 6% 6% 6% 
BELLIES. 
aan Cured 
, . Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured 
6- Gee euaene see 10% 10% 10% 
TP scvtccssvecs 10% 10 10% 
DE  cemqueuséaes 10% 9% 10 
BEE Scvebsccesen 9% 9% 9% 
DE .necceqeeeéas 9% 9 914 
GP sénecesdeuus 94 8% 9% 
*D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear 
Standard. Fancy. os 
7% nee eees 
7% 84 ewes 
7% 8 eoee 
7% 8 7 
7% 8 ths 
7% ee 7% 
7% 7% 
6% 6% 
. 655 6% 
*New but fully cured. 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
xport 
Standard. Trim. 
DD eadtarcadeduxatindacemecas 5 5% 
PE . Utatecotonesotiuestecsenes 5% 5% 
ee ere 5% 6 
DED “dsp ecwabinexacsestostavee 6% 7 
MED Sueesietupentageesunsetes 7 7% 
18-20 S6nbd subunesteneseaeesees 7 7% 
BOE wcectovecceceescaseccevess ™ 7% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears.......... 35-45 7n 
Wxtre short FIRS... .ccccccsee 35-45 in 
Regular plates ........+++-+- 6-8 5% 
CRAP PERTES occcccccccccccas 4-6 41, 
errr rrr ee 4% 
Green square jowls.......... vaus 5 
Green rough jowls........... maid 4% 
LARD. 
Prime GteAm, CAN... cccccccccccccccccsces 6.07% 
Prime steam, lo0se..........--cececcesecees 5.42% 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y.........--.-5.80 
Neutral, in tierces.........ccesseceeceeeces 7.25 
Raw leaf .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccsces 5.50 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


TREET 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1934. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 5.65 5.70 5.65 5.70ax 
May ..cece \ 6.20 6.15 6.20ax 
TULY occcee 6.15 6.22% 6.15 6.22%4ax 
Sept. ..... 6.35 6.40 6.32% 6.3744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) enue rome 7.10b 
May ceccece 7.75 7.80 7.75 7.80 
Tuly .cccce 8.10 8.15 8.10 8.15 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 5.75 5.80 5.75 5.774ax 
MEF cccces 27 6.30 6.27% 6.27% 
TAY ccccee 6.30-321%4 6.35 6.30 6.3214ax 
Sept. cece 6.50 6.50 6.47% 6.4744 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) .... 7.25n 
May .cccce 8.00 8.00ax 
July ..ccce 8.35 ee cece 8.35ax 
TUPSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1934. 

LARD— 
May (Old) 5.82% 5.85 5.77% 5.85 
May ....-- Z 6.40 6.25 .40 
TURF ccccee 6.40-321%4 6.424% 6.30 6.4214b 
Sept. ...0- 6.5714 6.60 6.50 6.60ax 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 














WF cccces 
TER ccccce cece awa wong 8.35n 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 5.87%4-90 5.9744 5.8214 5.8214 
May 45- 6.4714 6.32% 6.32% 
July .45- 6.50 6.321% 6.35-321%4 
Sept. 65 6.671% 6.52% 521% 
CLEAR BELLI 
May (Old) .... — — 7.38714b 
May ......- 8.00 8.00 7.97% T.97T%ax 
TAY .cccee 8.35 8.35 8.30 8.30ax 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 5.85 5.90 5.8214 5.90b 
May .ccece 6.35 6.42% 6.3214 6.4214 
TAY cece 35 6.47% 6.35 6.45ax 
Sept. ...0- 6.5214 6.67% 6.52% 6.65 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7,37%4n 
WRF ccccees cese 7.9714n 
TERT ccces xan oéen ane 8.30n 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1934. 

LARD— 
May (Old) 5.97% 5.95 
, ree 6.50 6.421% 
Pe 6.5214 6.45 
Pept. ..+0- 6.75 6.65 
CLEAR BELLIES 
May (Old) ... 7.37%4n 
May .ccoce 7.95 7.95b 
Taly .cccce 8.2% 8.25 

Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split 

—_e—_ 
A. & P. SALES INCREASE. 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
icfic Tea Co. for the four weeks ended 
January 27 totaled $59,922,780, which 
was an increase of 4.68 per cent over 
those of the like period a year ago. In 
tonnage, January sales totaled 356,514 
against 371,438 last year, or a decrease 
of 4.02 per cent. 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


Allspice ......ccceececeeerscceceees 8% 10% 
CINNAMON 2... cece eeeeecceccsccesecs 12 16 
COVED ccccccccccccccccccesccccccccs 13% 18 
Coriander ....cccccecccseccscccscees 7 8% 
GINSEP 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccece ee 10 
Mace, Banda .......ceeeeceeeececes 47 4 
Nutmeg ....-cccceccccecccecscccces ers 6 
Pepper, black ......--seseeeeeeees 12 13% 
Pepper, Cayenne .......-+eeeereeees « 21 
Pepper, red .....---eeeeeceeceeeeee ee 16 
Pepper, white .........ssseeeeeeere 18 20 
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CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Canned meat exports from the United 
States during December totaled 1,316,- 
216 lbs. In addition there was exported 
to insular possessions 179,427 lbs., mak- 
ing a grand total of 1,495,642 Ibs. ex- 
ported during the month. 


Of the total exported to foreign coun- 
tries 161,676 lbs. was canned beef, 
valued at $42,147; 990,176 canned pork 
valued at $283,973; 118,563 lbs. canned 
sausage which brought $26,271; and 
45,801 lbs. other canned meat selling for 
$9,326. This makes a total valuation 
of the month’s export of canned meat 
of $361,717. 


Of the quantity exported to insular 
possessions, Hawaii took 93,547 Ibs, 
principally canned _ pork, and Porto 
Rico 85,880 lbs., of which the largest 
quantity was canned sausage. 


= 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Feb. 3, 1934, with comparisons: 







































Week Cor. 
ended, Prev week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb.3. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses . 10,375 8,003 8,133 
Cows, carcasses .. 933 718 962 
Bulls, carcasses .. 273 162 
Veals, carcasses . 14,169 10,437 8,563 
Lambs, carcasses.. 33,995 37,318 28,146 
Mutton carcasses. 3,384 2,218 1,856 
Beef cuts, lbs. ... 469,477 465,434 374,357 
Pork cuts, lbs....3,044,657 2,718,109 2,839,311 
Local slaughters— 
Cattle ...cc-.eees 10,166 10,191 8,482 
Calves ccccccccees 14,266 14,972 14,744 
Hogs ..cceeeeeees 56,247 52,771 53,101 
Sheep ....----++- 56,773 64,542 750 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, per 100 lbs........ $9.08 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or more bbls. per 100 Ibs. 
delivered) ..---ceereeeeeseeses 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o 3 
Dbl. refined granulated 6.12% 5.90 
Small crystals 7.12% 6.90 
Medium crystals ... . 7.50 7.25 
Large crystals ....-++.+++; wee 1.87% 7.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 35% 3.25 
Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.o.b Chica 
Granulated, air dried.......++eeeeeeeereres $6.60 
kiln dried . 8.10 
Medium, air dried.... . 9.10 
kiln dried ... yen .- 10.60 
Rock, carlots, per ton, . Chicago.....- 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
TEAMS .ccccccccccccccccs — @3.35 
Second sugar, 90 basis .....-++--+seereer none 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.50 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...----+++ @4.10 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....-++++- @4.00 

COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. $1.45 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.35 1.37% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.52%) @1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 1.42144 @1.45 
White oak ham tierces.........--- 2.30 2.32% 
Red oak lard tierces........++++++ 2.12 2.15 
White oak lard tierces..........-+ 2.22 2.25 
ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard Oil.......seeeeeeeeees @?o 
Prime inedible ......-..eeeeeeeeeeeeees @ 8% 
Headlight ....csccccececcccccccccceees 8% 
Prime winterstrained .......-.+eeeeeee @s 
Extra winterstrained .......-.-+eeeeeee 8 
Extra lard Oil. ......0seeecccececceecces 
MP TE. Ric dncecncnisceesceseses pants q 
No. 1 lard Ofl......cseecccecccccceceees 7 
No. 2 lard Ofl......cccccccccccccccccees ( 
Acidless tallow Oil......-+eeeeseeeeeees Th 
SEO BRMMEIDEE. a coccccecccscvcctesses vows @16% 
Pure neatsfoot .......ececeeeececcecees 12% 
Special neatsfoot .......+eeeeeeeceeeees @s 
Extra neatsfoot .......sceceeceeeeeeere 7% 
Te: 2 MURMUR, occ ccccccloveesncsesess @ 





Oil weighs 7% Ibs. Band gallon. Barrels contals 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in ba 
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316,- S SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
orte 7 7 
ae WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS Fresh P —- -_ sausage in beef rounds— 
es . re S ns, 2 to crate.. 
+ OX. Carcass Beef. Pork loins, 8@10 seine ey Large tins, 1 to cratess..0..ctccsesses BB 
Week ended, Picnic shoulders rossi ¢ ~_, Ce ee one mna— 
Prime native steers— Feb. 7 — Cor. week, Skinned shoulders eee e 3% 7 Small tins, 2 to crate....... 
coun- 490- 600 need “a 1933. Tenderloins om @.t R! Large tins, Et to crate 
a ome SORE - ~~ - Fh pettencecess 2 2 s “ 
beef, $00-1000 . = = ey Hike .... eseeeeees 7 rH — link sausage in hog casings— 
pork 9 914 9% @10 '‘ in: & 7 _ tins, 2 to crate ec cccccccccccce 4.7 
— Boneless, butts, cellar ° 8% we tins, 1 to Grate. .....ccccteccccsces BBD 
» «a2 € 
and we in | SMI gearonsvsnanuerens a8 @10 
c fer [i 2.......-coan 6 Fe DRY SALT ) 
. 8%@ 9 Neck bones .......... _— D4 @ 4% 1EATS. 
ation eae enh -vesenes 2 @1% o 
meat Blade bones ...........-- oé @ 4 hear bellies, 18030 Ibs... 
—-_— ide 6 @ i Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs... 022220002 @ 1% 
8%@ 8 Stim ib 2% @ 2y, Rib bellies, 25@30 ee eopainiienors @ i% 
a ass 8 "“@ 8% Livers PET WD. ccccceee 5 @ 4 Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.......se+ssseeeee g 7% 
sular Balters, ee 400-600 ... 914@10% 9 an EAVEES 2-000. 2seeeeeesee @ 3% 3 Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.......cccccccccce 6 
lbs, Hind quarters “choice ... 54@ 6 5% Ears .. hu g 2 5 Regular plates .......... MI ERY Ga 3 6% 
*y oa sneha soa ce ... @15 Srouts .. ) 3 3 = ia aii a ai eat ate ‘ @ 5% 
Porto q , Choice ... @10 @ 9% Heads .............. su é 2% g ewe) aii score 6 GS 
rgest Bee oa é . W 
Sa f Cuts. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE HOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Steer loins, prime @20 % Fancy reg. } 
fea fons, Rod ) i (quotations cover faney erades) Bancy es: hams, 140161080 aus 
p Steer short loins, pri @16 16 Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........ @14% 
Ss. Steer short aa ae 26 25 Country style sausage, fresh in link... @i9 Picnics, 4@8 Ibs... . eee Gis 
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meats i to cote aa 2.. @20 24 Country style sausage —— Se... Se wee i a ............... @16% 
al in- Steer loin oad —* =. 12 | Se in ap GEMM. <5 occ sssces @1s% ~ = eee ham sets, emoned— gia we @13 
Soe - aoe aes ) 12 - s in hog casings.............. % nsides, 8@12 Ibs... “ 
ended — — Wig tt @10i%4 3 Bologna in beef bungs, Baws veees @15%4 Outsides, 5@9 ‘be ena nape iiargeiet QS 
Cow loin ends (hips) ... @138 11 Bologna in beef middles ie @13%4 Krnekles, 5@9 Ibs............ phan Stee 21 
tow Hein end (ip) 2! G'S 5 ite amarante oo @1i%4 Cooked has, choles, skin ox, tatted 
PIMC wees eee ver gf toy, eee gy ee pial 2 sooke “hoic rs ° eee 
ee eee ie ee kee 
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8,482 wees a? roe 53a @ 4% @ $4 — cervelat wth AON Sa es Brisket Fa wsallvilinsdh-compucieicetphee @13.00 
14°74 Briskets, No. 1 4 = planar eel eet nee enit ce a aes 15 EM ee ee ee @13.50 
53,101 am — — g oy ¥ ag age iA ORhe Cait See EN eee S32 Plate = ke @13.00 
w navel ends .. sala * 21 ~=Ss- Bxtra plate beef. 200 Ib. bi 11. 
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RETAIL SECTION 


Why Not Standardize Retail Cuts? 


By GEORGE P. DENNIS 


UMEROUS men in the meat game 

claim that retail meat cutting can- 
not be standardized because people in 
different localities do not buy alike. The 
question is, who educated the people to 
buy certain cuts of meat in the first 
place? It certainly was the men who 
sold them the meat. 


A woman occasionally asks to see a 
piece of meat before it is cut in order 
to make known the thickness she likes 
her steaks, or the size of her roast. 
She should have this privilege, but 
when the cutter blames the customer 
for all the unprofitable cuts left on his 
hands after a big day’s business he is 
wrong. It proves he is weak in sales- 
manship and also a very inferior cutter. 


The commonest remark I hear when 
introducing a new system of cutting is, 
“Our customers won’t buy that kind of 
acut. They are used to my cutting and 
will not take anything else.” But if a 
customer changes her place of residence 
from Illinois to California, she would 
not take her old meat cutter along, or 
be deprived of her meat. The whole 
difficulty is with the cutter, not with 
the customer. 


Well Cut Meat Sells. 


In Los Angeles we had buyers from 
every state in the Union. As they had 
different names for certain cuts we had 
to listen closely sometimes to locate the 
cut. We generally inquired for what 
purpose the meat was to be used. The 
sale was easy when we had that infor- 
mation. Meat that is cut scientifically 
will sell in any locality on sight. The 
hard selling is on odds and ends which 
accumulate from unskilled cutting and 
if some markets did not have a sau- 
sage kitchen behind them to use up 
these mistakes in cutting they would 
have to close. 


It is not to be understood that a mar- 
ket with unskilled cutting cannot make 
money. Some operators make a prac- 
tice of raffling off the odds and ends 
at a sacrifice and make up the loss on 
the better cuts. If they succeed in 
making money under that kind of a 
handicap, there is still a chance to raise 
their net profit by adopting a system 
to eliminate waste. The average shop 
trimmings, are not profitable for mak- 
ing sausage. 

It is admitted that consumer demand 
does vary in different localities. Also 
the seasons vary the demand. But that 


fact does not change the mode of opera- 
tion and it is still possible to adhered 
to the system. One must know how to 
adjust the cutting to the demand. The 
system stays put. 


Care in Breaking Up Carcass. 


The first and biggest loss in cutting 
begins with breaking up of the carcass. 
Loin and prime ribs are the first con- 
sideration. One must get the full quota 
of each as these are the high priced 
cuts. The object to be kept in mind is 
to get all the weight legitimately pos- 
sible into the higher priced cuts and 
keep the weight of the low priced cuts 
down to the minimum. 

The standard measurement of the 
width of the loin measuring from chine 
to flank inside is 14 in. and in the 
prime rib you measure 10 in. from chine 
to end of rib. With measurements less 
than these legitimate profit is wasted. 
Where ribs are intended for rolling, the 
length can be increased from three to 
five inches. This will allow enough out- 
side fat to meet when bringing the roll 
together. 


Avoid Robbing Good Cuts. 


The larger the rump the less round 
steak you will have to sell. Rounds are 


more in demand than rumps in most 
places, particularly during the summer, 
Aim to cut rumps to weigh four to five 
pounds when boned and rolled. In this 
the whole rump is sold in one sale and 
approximately seven pounds more round 
steak is gained. It’s easy when the 
rump is taken off at the right place. 


In cutting off the flank, plate and 
brisket there is danger of losing profits, 
Flank can rob the loin, plate can rob 
the prime rib and brisket can rob the 
chuck. Skanks cut too full rob the 
shoulder round and necks cut too full 
rob the lower part of the chuck. The 
first 6 vertebrae of any carcass com- 
prises the neck. Cutting higher robs 
the chuck. 

Most of these leaks are overlooked 
by the average market crew, but the 
loss runs into figures at the end of a 
year’s business if the volume of busi- 
ness is large. In markets of any size 
the breaking should be done by one man 
only and be sure he knows what he is 
cutting for, whether profit or loss. 


The worst obstacle to any reform in 
the meat business is jealousy and false 
pride among the men. Let a stranger 
drop into an old established meat mar- 
ket where the crew are old-timers and 
try to show them new ways of cutting 
and he would be ganged out of the 
place. I speak from actual experience. 
The only chance to make this idea prac- 
tical is to have one man do the cut- 
ting for the crew and not require the 
salesman to cut. They sell what is 
passed out to them without argument. 
If that cutter knows how to cut to ad- 
vantage your problem is solved. 


Cutting the Most Out of the Beef Carcass 























Copyright U. S. A. and Canada by Geo. P. Dennis. 


BOILING CUTS. ROASTS. STEAKS. 
1. Soup Bone. 2. Flank. 1. Heel Piece. 2. Rump 1. Round Steak. 2. Sir- 
3. Plate. 4. Short Ribs, Roast. 3. Prime Rib. 4. loin Tip. 3. Sirloin 
5 Brisket. 6. Soup Chuck Roast. 5. Cross Steak. 4. Porterhouse. 5. 
Bone. 7. Neck. Rib. 6. Shoulder Cut. Club. 6. Flank Steak. 
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CODE FOR MEAT RETAILERS. 


Prospects are believed to be good for 
the retail meat dealers of the country 
having a code of their own, according 
to John A. Kotal, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers. Commenting on the situation, Mr. 
Kotal said: 


“Under the leadership of representa- 
tive Emmanuel Celler of New York,” 
says secretary Kotal, “a code committee 
of the retail meat industry is pushing 
its effort for a separate code for this 
industry, and there is every indication 
of the retail meat dealers having a 
code of their own.” 


he 


ADVANCE IN MEAT COOKERY. 


“Although meat was used as food for 
man before the dawn of civilization, it 
is actually only within the past ten 
years that any real progress has been 
made in standardizing methods of meat 
cookery,” said the home economics di- 
rector of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, speaking on the Iowa 
Farm and Home Week program at the 
Iowa State College at Ames. 


The speaker pictured the revolution 
in this field, in which age-old ideas 
have been replaced by scientific facts. 
New revelations have been made pos- 
sible, she stated, through the coopera- 
tive meats investigation project. This 
project, sponsored by the Board, is in 
progress at 31 colleges and universities 
and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Thousands of roasts are prepared 
in this work and are tested by experts 
for flavor, tenderness and other char- 
acteristics. 

As examples of the newer ideas, the 
Board’s representative stated that bas- 
ting of roasts is taboo, the modern way 
being to put the roast in the oven fat- 
side up and allow for self-basing. The 
practice of covering roasts is no longer 
in vogue. Beef, pork and lamb are 
cooked in uncovered pans. 

Use of lower temperatures and a 
longer cooking period are preferred to 
the use of high temperatures and a 
shorter period. The former method 
provides a more attractive roast and 
there is less waste of meat and fuel. 
These and other new practices are help- 
ing the American housewife to attain 
better results. 


NEW MEAT SALES IDEAS. 


Men of national reputation in the 
livestock and meat industry will appear 
on the second annual Meat Dealers’ 
Short Course to be held at Iowa State 
College on Feb. 21 and 22, in the pro- 
gram to bring new ideas into meat mer- 
chandising, and to assist retail dealers 
in building up sales. 

_The short course, under the super- 
vision of C. W. McDonald, extension 
meat specialist, and Fred J. Beard of 
the college animal husbandry depart- 
ment, has been so arranged that visi- 
tors will have ample time to present 
their own problems to the conference 
and discuss them fully. A fresh supply 
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of meat furnished by interior packers 
will make it possible to make any cut 
or to conduct any cutting tests desired. 


Men who will appear on the program 
are John A. Kotal, secretary of the 
National Retail Meat Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; John W. Rath, chairman 
of the board of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Waterloo, Iowa; A. 
T. Edinger, associate marketing spe- 
cialist of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C.; Max O. 
Cullen, meat merchandising specialist 
of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, and R. C. Pollock, man- 
ager of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Chicago. Members of the 
college and extension staff will give lec- 
tures and demonstrations in addition to 
those given by the out-of-the-state 
speakers. The short course will be held 
in the animal husbandry meat labora- 
tory, beginning at 9 a. m. on Feb. 21. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City. 


Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Prices in cents per pound (simple 
average of quotations received). 
CHOICE GooD 
GRADE GRADE. 
(Mostly Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores.) Stores.) 
ae wr 
HR 8h ah MR 8 eh 
D n 
Eg as Gs bg ae Ss 
Beef. Za SA MA ZA SA MA 
Porterhouse steak .. .45 .34 .34 .33 .32 .30 
Sirloin steak ....... -28 22 . -26 .28 
Top round steak De «es ccs GE Gee eve 
Bottom round ..... A —— » @ 
Round steak, fullcut... .23 .24 ... .21 .22 
££. eee Fr re aS CC 
Flank steak ....... -26 22 .21 .19 
Top sirloin ........ dn. sas ese “Ses 
Rump roast, boneless .28 .21 .24 .23 .20 .21 
Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .28 .20 .22 .24 .20 .18 
Blade rib reast .....18 .18 ... 2% F ... 
Cross rib& top chuck .24 ... ... .20 ... . 
BO WORE  ccasicce vss ae ol oss ot ae 
Straight cut chuck .17 .16 .15 .17 .14 .14 
Corner piece ...... a wee 6os DE eee se 
Thick plate ........ ae Bewa & & we 
eee  @ 2 SS * 
Boneless brisket ... .28 .18 .14 .21 .17 .15 
Brisket, bone in.....18 .10 .6 .14 .11 . 
Ground meat .......23 .15 .14 .18 .13 .13 


Boneless stew meat. .25 .17 117 .20 .16 .15 
Veal. 





Cutlet or steak .... .44 .28 .35 .34 .27 .29 
TAO GHOBE  ccccvces 36 .23 27 .22 .28 
TP GE ccccseces .34 .20 .30 .23 .19 
Rump roast ....... ae 6s ae le Cl 
Shoulder chops ....... 16 .20 .14 .14 .18 
Shoulder roast ........ ae oe ese ae ae 
Boneless shoulder... ... oes Sek SE See. Gale 
BREED  ccvovcccecees tint + # a ee 
Boneless stew 25 .17 .19 .20 .16 .15 
BOP -hece0enesweee -69 .41 .45 .51 .44 .35 
Lamb. 
Pe b.ccsiwece: 2 38 .29 .42 .383 .28 .32 
Rib chops 31 .25 .88. .27 .24 31 
ere -23 .19 .21 .20 .19 .19 
Shoulder chops ..... 23 .21 .21 .22 .18 .19 
Square chuck ...... cee 2 eee 
Shoulder roast ........ GE ves sen CE Oem 
BEORSE .cccccccccces 7 os. 8 
Shank & neck ..... a ae 8 .10 .10 
Pork. 
Center loin chops....27 .21 .20 .22 .19 .18 
Pe GE ssciceewe < 26 Oe re 
End chops ......... 18 15 .14 .18 1 14 
Uc. Oe oe a: a 
Fr. shoulders, whole .14 ... .12 .18 ... .11 
Fr. picnics, whole.. .14 .10 ... .132 ® ... 
Boston butts ......... i ae oe CO 
BOATING onc ccccces [+ 2 2 oe Be | 
Lard (carton) ..... 14 £8 .10 110 .8 .10 


Sm. hams, whole, 


Smoked butts .... .24 .21 .25 .21 .20 .22 
Smoked picnics .... .10 .12 .12 .12 .12 .14 
Corned bellies or 

pickled pork .....20 ... .14 17... UU 
Sausage meat q -20 ‘ 


Salt pork 
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MORE MEAT EDUCATION. 


Lectures and demonstrations on meat 
and meat cookery in Southern states 
recently have brought all that is new 
in this field to thousands of retailers, 
homemakers and other groups. At 
programs conducted under the auspices 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board audiences totalling 12,885 at- 
tended meetings last week in Birming- 
ham, Ala., 9,400 of this number attend- 
ing a school of meat cookery. Meat 
cutting demonstrations drew 225 Bir- 
mingham retail meat dealers; 3,200 
students were reached in similar demon- 
strations at an industrial school, the 
largest colored school of its kind in the 
world. 

At Gadsden, Ala, meat cutting 
demonstrations were given before 1,490 
persons and the Board’s specialist 
talked on the subject of meat over 
radio station WKDY. In Augusta, Ga., 
in spite of unseasonably cold weather, 
4,450 homemakers attended the meat 
cookery school and 3,700 attended the 
meat cutting demonstrations. Lectures 


on the food value of meat were pre- 
sented at all meetings. 


a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Canton Meat Co., formerly located at 
1918 Sherrick road, S. E., Canton, Ohio, 
have moved to Massillon, Ohio, and are 
operating under the name of the Su- 
perior Packing Co. 

The Woracheck Meat & Sausage Co., 
Egg Harbor, Wis., plan soon to open 
a retail market in connection with their 
wholesale business. The firm is com- 
posed of Robert and Elmer Woracheck 
and Loyal Cornell. 

Kinkead’s Quality Meat Market has 
just been opened at 202 E. Main st., 
Muncie, Ind. Charles Kinkead is the 
proprietor. Associated with him are 
Charles H. Geisler and S. A. Grove. 

Arthur Brudell will soon open a meat 
market at 4604 Bloom ave., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

J. H. Stetson of Lewiston, Me., plans 
a new market to cost $35,000 including 
the necessary refrigeration. 

The Kech & Shippee Meat Plant at 
4640 N. Second st., Rockford, Ill., was 
entirely destroyed by fire recently. 

Christ Nelson, experienced butcher 
employed in Sioux City, Ia., stores for 
many years, has been placed in charge 
of the meat department of Baron’s De- 
partment Store, 316 Fourth st., in that 
city. 

Herbrand Market of Waukesha, Wis., 
held its opening recently in its new lo- 
cation at 264 W. Broadway. 

John F. Brinkhous & Son have re- 
cently opened a new meat market in 
Chaska, Minn. 

Fred Kratzer has taken over the 
meat department of the Owatonna Food 
Shop in Owatonna, Minn. 

Carl Schultz has just opened a gro- 
cery and meat market in Beatrice, Neb. 


—————— 


“SPRING LAMB” ATTACKED. 


Organized meat dealer associations 
in the east are attacking the practice 
of some retailers who feature “spring 
lamb” when strictly speaking it is not 
obtainable. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


One of the best attended events ever 
held by retail meat dealers under the 
joint sponsorship of Brooklyn, Jamaica, 
and South Brooklyn branches was that 
of Sunday, February 4, in the grand 
ballroom of the St. George Hotel. Music 
was continuous and lasted to the smail 
hours of Monday morning. A door 
prize, in the form of a butcher block, 
was awarded to Chris Fischer of 
Jamaica. At midnight a toast was 
given to Gus Fernquist, who was cele- 
brating a birthday. The committee in 
charge of the event was Anton Hehn, 
chairman; Leonard Sussel, secretary; 
Harry J. Kamps, treasurer, and Chris 
Roesel, vice chairman. Presidents of 
branches participating are Brooklyn, 
Anton Hehn; Jamaica, Philip Koch, and 
South Brooklyn, Michael J. Smith. 
Many notables were among the large 
and representative gathering. 


Despite a fall of ten inches of snow, 
Thursday of last week, the 34th annual 
social event of the Bronx Branch drew 
a large crowd. The affair was held, as 
usual, in Ebling’s Casino in the Bronx 
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and took the form of a cabaret and 
dance. Included in the entertainment 
was a very fine juvenile act with baby 
Edith Shuster, daughter of one of the 
members. Music and entertainment 
was under the management of A. L. 
Bloch. During the evening president 
E. Ritzman was presented with a ring, 
the presentation being made by attor- 
ney Aaron Kaufman, who told of Mr. 
Ritzman’s sterling qualities. The com- 
mittee in charge of the affair was 
Philip Gerard, chairman; Fred Hirsch, 
secretary; Joseph Wohlmuth, chairman 
special committee; Ernest Ritzman, 
chairman program committee; Ernest 
Denny, chairman floor committee; Fred 
Kahn, chairman reception committee; 
David Deerson, chairman entertainment 
committee, and Fred Muller, chairman 
press committee. 


Ye Olde New York branch will hold 
an open meeting on February 20, and 
will have for its chief speaker Commis- 
sioner of Markets William Fellowes 
Morgan. There will be other discus- 
sions of interest to the members and a 
large attendance is anticipated. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 


Eastern markets on Feb. 8, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
I isto csocyekesacaucamesunones errr $10.50@11.50 ~—.......... se. 
MET oc tescdccceakeccreec<soninscan ~—\ssewameem 9.00@10.50 wk ewes 
Di oi eteieskeducnaceddecceune tee =” & %  eeeereges 
DD --cccccdeleeaceosevocesecsetce: SE Te i acecteeces SS fk eee 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
MY Aa Lote cone hana aesadksauee’ Ce) eee 10.50@11.00 11.00@11.50 
DE ric! ae salad vane eee eMaaee 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.50 9.50@10.50 
BE. ance cemtiadeacenscuiausaes 6.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
NEEL waced-066000006 660000069 000040' 5.50@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
eo Dera aia ahaa olen ROE oH Ricteenees 10.00@11.50  10.00@11.00 
MR a ela cas eeewakoresevakaae dans i Bt eee 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Re ts. An oa a eeatedigedien 6.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 7 
EE oe a waite neeenvansueweneas 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@11.00 9.00@10.50 
Ml divcehilecusecboabesendedswepease 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.0 
COWS: 
eee eee ee Te ee 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 
BNE a ars ainigls Ci drae wereld ite sas 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
MIN Wik posicceskscakedo-ceeeexis ose: OOD ee 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
0 a ee 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
Raine. cxsccaeng en retuemeraeyaina 10.00@11.00 10.50@12.00  10.50@12.00 10.00@11.00 
RIS ARES RCaR AR REE SE Ged ah te 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@10.50 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 
NNR, oilata dass scctevecvieectounees 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 





16.00@17.00 
14.50@15.50 


16.00@16.50  17.00@17.50 
15.00@16.00 


16.50@17.00 
16.00@16.50 


Laebnceseenene6s000e bee ce eenth 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
DD | évcedcadesscersdeviecacveeeses 16.00@17.00 16.00@16.50 16.50@17.00 16.50@17.00 
| Ee nr nr see 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 16.00@16.50 16.00@16.50 
BME. obo conevinxaieeecieasiredons 13.50@14.50  14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00  15.00@16.00 
PEE. cccccvessickvebeescessecsaeees  “Seeveeenee Geeeeenese 4 Saeeteebee § -e60enen@es 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) : 
CC  errrrer ree Teer eT ree 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.50 16.00@16.50 15.50@16.00 
CE. serecedcedacededsieesedeevescvoceye 13.50@14.50 13.50@15.00 15.50@16.00 15.00@15.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
DU cadcgdbsode+bitenaaabesaiiweeses 6.50@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 OT, eee 
eee ll 7.00@ 8.00 FP - maa. 
DE ckceancekccatedeeceeuseameken 4.50@ 5.50 6.00@ 7.00 Se. . anaielew olen 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
rae 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 12.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 
See Ge Ge cer ercserccccereceseces 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 12.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 
Se Ge, Oy. Keccccenreecvesbucecesos 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.00 
DI - ¢ cvecgneehogduweeswene 10.50@11.00 11.50@12.50 10.50@12.00 12.00@12.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
RE EGY \a-Giucagt oath bsaaio ordateaacneeeal S.BOB 9.56 sc vcccicces 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@10.00 
PICNICS: 
RR ee oo ia as cence cai. Heme maeeane 6 rrr 7.50@ 8.00 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE 
es Se - Re enradedustcuner leanne REED * tecseseies 9.50@11.50 10.00@ 12.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
CD. vcncredededeehne dabadaewe a 8=6e deeeeseate  saenodedmee . <aeewedacse 
TRIMMINGS: 
DE, ceoesdceesesovveevestoccedees DC, § TittGegnenee  —eeaeteetmeds, - | —wewvemalawes 
SD Sbbswendwanchebbedsesennatencens Dn?  " Saitiwer sesetuinee) © Oeebebeunen 


(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York an. Chicago. 


February 10, 1934, 


The bi-monthly organ of the New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., effective with the issue of 
February 20, will be published jin 
tabloid form and will give the members 
information concerning activities of the 
various branches. 


a 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Louis Dennig, provision department, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St, 
Louis, Mo., was in New York last week. 

Andrew T. Terry, vice president of 
the Mongolia Importing Co., Inc., is 
spending a month with his family at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., New York, 
last week included vice president W. J, 
Cawley; Dr. L. M. Tolman, research and 
technical department, and J. J. Wilke, 
margarine department. 

Office employees of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company will 
hold their annual dance on March 17 at 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. Those in 
charge of arrangements are John B, 
McHugh, chairman; Miss Mary Fox and 
William Hill. 


Sayer & Company, Inc., successors 
to Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Inc., who for- 
merly had their sales offices at 208 
Moore st., Brooklyn, have moved into 
a nine story building at 466-470 Wash- 
ington st., New York, where they have 
storage space and facilities for han- 
dling their products, as well as offices. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and 
destroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended February 3, 1934, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 10 lIbs.; Man- 
hattan, 1,302 lbs.; Bronx, 10 Ibs, 
Queens, 16 lbs.; total, 1,338 lbs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 125 lbs. Poultry—Manhat- 
tan, 102 lbs. 

The trade was shocked to learn of 
the sudden death on February 2 of 
Smith J. Housel, who had been in 
charge of the Newark territory of 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. for the past 
eight years. Mr. Housel was born in 
Corning, N. Y., 61 years ago, and had 
been with the Dold Company for 23 
years. Previous to his assignment to 
the Newark territory he was head of 
the beef department at Buffalo. He is 
survived by a widow, daughter and two 
sons. 

The fifteenth annual dance of Otto 
Stahl Employees Welfare Association 
was held on February 3, at the St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn, with an at- 
tendance of more than three thousand, 
among whom were customers of the 
company as well as the members and 
their friends. Officers of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., present included George 
Schmidt, president; Otto Weber, Otto 
Schulte, and Carl Ludwig, vice presi- 
dents, and Waldemar J. Neumann, 
secretary. The association will hold its 
annual meeting in May, at which time 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
will be held. The present officers are 
Joseph Fichtel, president; Hans Scherer, 
vice president; George Rohdenburg, 
treasurer; Miss Lillian Brown, finan- 
cial secretary, and Miss Jean Fink, re 
cording secretary. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
Meeers, GOOD ccccceccdscecenseccscees $ 4.75@ 
Cows, common to medium........... 2.50@ ¢ 
Bulls, common to medium........... 2.50@ 3 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice..............$ 8.00@ 9.00 
Vealers, Medium .......cccccscccces 6.00@ 7.50 
VORIeGS, COUMMIOR ccccccccccccccccces 4.00@ 5.50 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice..............$ ™~: 25@10.40 
Lambs, medium ......c..eeeeeeeccece 00@ 9.25 
EE hae bn ceneeeeseenthabre cceveus $e 4.50 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 162 We... .scccccccccscesseses @$4.90 
SE BOs co ncccncsvcnaceecceces @ 4.45 
BS cccrccevetnssesevereees @ 4.00 





DRESSED HOGS. 


90-140 Ibs., -$ 8.25@ 8.50 


Hogs, 


good to choice... 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy.......seeeseseees 104%@11% 
Choice, native, light...... occecceccoeese 11 12 
Native, common to fair..........+ee++5 $84@10% 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, cngee & bosccccesecce @l11 
Native choice yearlings, 440@ 600 Ibs... Towa it4 
Good to choice heifers. ......-.++e+ee0+ @10 


Good to choice COWB.........eeeeeeeeeee 9 
Common to fair COWS.......++++e++++ coce © 3 7 
Fresh bologna bulls..........+++sseeees . 6 7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
We. TD BRB cc cccccccccves 14 @16 15 @17 
WO. B WBBececccocccocves 13 @14 14 @15 
We. B FIR. oc cc cccccccses 10 @12 12 @1 
DP, Be Pee cscccecoceces 17 @21 20 @22 
No. 3 WOINS. ...ccccccccece 14 15 16 @18 
Wo. B lelms. ...ccccccccccs 10 12 12 @14 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 12 15 12 @15 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 11 br ll @12 
2. ee css 6s cencaes 10 @l1 9 @10 
, | “eReeresere 9 @ 9% 8%@ 9 
Bs cccaveecess 7%@ 8% 8 @ 8% 
Se EB GAGNBe ccccccccces 8 @1 
Ps, Be GE cecesctecone 7 744@ 8% 
ek ee cecduwese nen 6 @ 6% @ 7% 
EE ae 6 @7 64@ 7% 
ets, Bee. GS TS. GIB. cc ccccccececccs @ 
Rolis. reg. 4@26 Ibs. AVE... ...cccccccee 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg..........+++. 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg..........+++. 50 @ 
EE GENE oceesccactxertececeneses ll @12 
DRESSED VEAL. 
© cavesadceeveeoneebeseees useedeeee 11 @13 
SE div bodtetscbesdsbesoepeubeseces 10 @I11 
DD. Kebscendadscnveceeenesenege sauna 7 @9 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime to choice...........+0++. 16 @17 
PE, GEE weccetecscceveseeseeescere 15 @16 
PY  ccvebeceveevereceeueses 14 @14% 
TOO, BOGE o ccccccccecccccecevcccecoses 7@8 
Sheep, p aee Cansendeitauereuneseduente 5 @6é° 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
@12 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 =. 
Pork tenderloins, fresh ° 

Pork tenderloins, frozen.. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 hwy av 
Butts, boneless, West 





Butts, regular, Western: ° 9 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.11 @12 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

MENEE vcctencecnecesecoe ° @8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean..... 10 @ll 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lea’ @ 6% 
EEE 60bn0n06n6ees-nassbenndseeatbes 6%@ 7 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@i2 lbs. avg.. 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 A bm 
Picnics, 6@8 





City pickled bellies. *s@i0 Ibs. avg.. seeoe AGL 
Bacon boneless, Western............+. by 

Bacon, boneless, city............ coun 15% 
Rollettes, 8@10 TO, GWBoccccccce eocce ewan 
ee CE Mn dccsveesececeete ete @25 
x RRR Fr @26 











FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ...........- «++ee- 80c¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .........eeeeeeees 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys ......ccccccccccccscees a 
Mutton kidneys ......... o600seeees 10¢ each 
BOWER, BEER cccccccccccecce penmeins 25c a pound 
DE cteicetctsinekpeneeeeenendewes 15¢ a pound 
Beef hanging Wink ccccuccareesee 20c a pow 
aeeseneeeede.ccouee cooccee WOG 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
SO Ree ree eee @ .75 per cewt. 
rere @1.00 per cwt 
ere @1.50 per cwt 
BMORTORS BUEE  ccccccccccccccce @1.25 per cwt 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%4-12%4 1214-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals..14 1.75 1.85 1.90 2.15 
Prime No. 2 veals..13 1.60 1.70 1.75 1.90 
Buttermilk No. 1...12 1.50 1.60 1.65 eee 
Buttermilk No. 2...11 1.40 1.50 1.55 ons 
Branded grubby .... 6 .80 -90 95 1.05 
Number 3 .......... 6 80 -90 95 1.05 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)........... 24% @24% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)...........+.- @24% 
Centyaliaed (GO O0GTS).. ccwccccccccccess 23% @24 
EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs or hennery selections....22 @22%4 


PEND wc ccccvevecsescesseecionss-ceue @21% 

PD cceetaceccancaswensetessesococses 20 @20% 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, via express....:....... @18 

I MD. ve a qrettie.ase us ade euw-ereece Make @lij 

CE, CGD wc dectcevdcvscenccctwes 16 @17 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 aie 


Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...14 @l1 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @15 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...10 @13 
Chickens—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box— 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...16 @19 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...138 @17 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 @16 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 @15 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14% 
Ducks— 

ee BRE, BORO s oo x x00 0k 0 sseessce @15% 
Squabs— 

IN Tie onan’ cdecasaeeeawueeel 80 @45 
Turkeys, No. 1— 

MD nicencteaees aciowawe ie” 21 @24 

. 3 Aes aeae sats 19 @22 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 13 @16 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. eo) awe 12 @16 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ 122 @15 

a 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, 


New 
week ended Feb. 


1, 1934: 

Scores 93 92 90 88 
Chicago ...24%- 25 2314-24 221% 21% 
New York. 2416-25 24 23% 22% 
Boston .... 25 24 23 
Phila. 0.0. 25% 25 24 — 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


Scores 90 89 88 
es cake ee 2314 22% 21 
seseeewneseyec 23% 23% 22% 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 





This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
Chicago ... 32,645 27,670 =. 136 201,217 235,929 
N. ¥. .... 49,841 55,841 64,506 324,832 374,413 
Boston 14,645 15,763 18,088 94,368 102,049 
Pes. saces 17,461 20,697 23,179 112,256 122,605 
Total ...114,592 119,971 140,908 732,673 834,996 
Cold storage movement (lIbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Feb. 1. Feb. 1. Feb. 2. last year. 
Chicago ..241,660 781,468 34,861,602 6,244,367 
N. Y. ...325,923 756,215 11,242,963 2,134,728 
Boston . 2,855 34,258 1,365,716 516,451 
Phila, . 26,580 22,410 333,617 689,451 
Total ..597,018 1,594,351 47,803,898 9,584,997 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


February to June inclusive...... @$25. 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New York..... nom, 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........ 2.75 
Fish one, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. L., f.0.b. fish factory.. 2.80 & 10c 
Fish meal, ex 114% ammonia, 
eR Rees $36.00 ton 
Fish scrap, ‘acidulated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
POI .cccccccccccccccccccscccccers @non, 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, February 
OPE ehinbvewstencceenacnwe es @ 24.50 
in 200-Ib. bags........scccccecees ° @ 2.3 
in 100-lb. bags.......... @ 27.4 
Tankage, ground, 10% “ammonia, 
15% a eee 2.35 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
di hhe eee whe Weeesaeonenwed econ 2.25 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton c.i.f........... @ 25.00 
Bone meal, raw, South ‘American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. @ 25.0 
Superphosphate, bulk, we Baitt- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 8H 
aie. 
Manure salt, 30% im, nw Ce ccee @ 19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.......... ° @ 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per =. Pineneceeanustirae 87.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton....... weine @ 42.15 


Prompt shipment. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground 
60% ground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


DOP BED PUSCSS. oc ccccccccccesssces 75.00@ 85.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 

ef ee ree @ 85.00 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton..... 45.00@ 50.00 
Ween DOC, PP Wie cccecccccccuce @100.0 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

Be TO. 0.06 cacenncenseceivecoes @ 70.0 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.0 


ee 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended February 3, 1934, 
were as follows: 


Point of 

origin, Commodity. Amount. 
COO scene knshd act csewenhmer 4,121 Ibs, 
NS ee ae 1,200 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ........ccecccccccces 350 Ibs, 
OCOMGGR—COEE LIVERS ccccccccccsseccees 540 Ibs, 
Sngland—Meat paste .........sccceeee 149 Ibs. 
ee Eee 8,408 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage ......c.eeccececess 3,948 Ibs. 
Germany—Soup powder ............-. 1,440 Ibs. 
Germany—Bouillon cubes ............ 672 Ibs. 
TUNE. s.sneseveccerebecoens 12,511 Ibs, 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 180,000 Ibs. 
ae 991 Ibs. 
Se OND a ccneainswsnesiengeaaere 2, 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 


week ended Feb. 3, 1934: 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 3. week. 1933. 
Steers, earcasses ...... 2,796 2,636 2,407 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,048 1,255 959 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 221 319 198 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,791 1,279 1,130 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,701 12,385 12,356 
Mutton, carcasses 84 853 675 
PORK, IBS. «<2... 008000 565,609 556,571 701,792 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 1,896 
Calves 8,088 
Hogs 20,357 
Sheep 6,514 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Feb. 3, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ented Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 3. week. 1983. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,826 2,817 2,30 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,799 1,980 1,800 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 59 19 38 
Veals, carcasses |..... 1,117 726 (88 
mbs, carcasses ..... 21,237 20, 185 18,58 
Mutton, carcasses 1,1 316 
BR. GR. vekensatioes :410,108 368,391 32,658 
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HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 











—_—_—_—— 





Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 
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NEW REDUCED RATES AT 
HOT SPRINGS 


























ir NATIONAL PARK 
LEED nth ARKANSAS 
EEELELRET EES eey bee 
393533993333 sal» 
ma 1333 4333999391774 | MAJESTIC 
133333337793 HOTEL 
AND 
BATH HOUSE 


Sufferers from rheumausm, neuritis, kidney 
trouble high blood pressure and kindred ail- 
Y ments find swift and sure relief in the forty-six world- 
famous springs here at Hot Springs, Arkansas.  Worn-out 
systems are toned up; new health comesto jagged nerves. 


Enjoy every outdoor sport while 
you Bathe your troubles away! 
The sportsman finds a new thrill in golf, riding fishing 


ond all outdoor sports hish up in the Ozark Mountains 
ina 900 acre Government Park 


Come to Hotel Majestic at Hot Springs now 
You can have a room, an apartment, or a 
cottage at extremely moderate cost..... 


HH. GRADY MANNING President 
YOU NEVER DREAMED THAT 


A HOT SPRINGS VACATION 
COULD COST SO LITTLE 








Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


466-470 Washington St., New York City 
Phone—Walker 5-7720 


SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 














THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 





Hog Bungs 





PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 


Hog Bung Ends 


Beef Middles 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
by the Pioneers Bladders 








of Sewed Sausage Casings 


PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 





























‘UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 











First Ave. and East River 


ee 








Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 

Grd & un sue, elected Beef and Sheep Casings ‘lle 


NEW YORK CITY 






Murray Hill 4—2900 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


No display. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Lard and By-Product Man 


needs work as foreman or laborer. Ex- 
perienced in lard, cottonseed oil, shorten- 
ing, inedible tallow and grease, fertilizer, 
bones, tank water, hides, hog hair, animal 
and poultry feed. Absolutely dependable. 
Excellent references. Ww-493, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


Dry Rendering Operator 


Position wanted by dry rendering oper- 
ator with steam engineer’s license. Can 
operate plant economically and get re- 
sults. Produce quality products. Several 
years’ experience. Married; age 30. Will 
ZO anywhere. Best references. W-495, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 


Student Provision Salesmen 


Wanted, student provision salesmen 
of some experience and training. Re- 
ply giving full particulars. W-494, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Beef Man 


Wanted, man who knows beef to take 
charge of beef box and sales at small 
plant in central Indiana. W-491, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Refrigerated Trailers 

For sale, 5 refrigerated trailers, 6 to 10- 
ton capacity. Cost $2,200 to $3,000 each 
when new; our resale price, a fraction 
thereof. Also two 4-H Model Reo trac. 
tors, cost $3,300 each. Will sell for $509 
each. FS-490, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Sausage Machinery 


For sale, one 200-lb. sausage stuffer; 
one 400-lb. sausage stuffer; one No. 43-4 
“Buffalo” motor-driven silent cutter; one 
600-lb. capacity Hottmann motor-driven 
Kutmixer; one bias bacon slicer. All per- 
fect condition. FS-487, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by sausagemaker with years of 
experience in the manufacture of sausage, meat 
loaves, boiled and baked hams, smoked meats and 
specialties, cutting and curing. Can make uni- 
form quality products and operate economically. 
Married man. Wants position with small packer. 
W-496, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 





St.. Chicago, Il. 
Sausage Foreman 
Position wanted by sausage foreman 


with practical experience. Make complete 
line of sausage products, meat loaves, etc., 
of quality and price. Can handle every 


detail satisfactorily. Married; 38 years 
old. Best references. W-497, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New 


York City. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Equipment Wanted 





Sausage Mixer 
Wanted, 600-pound sausage mixer. 
State how long used and 
W-498, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


condition. 


Hog Scraper 
Wanted, Baby “Boss” or 10X hog 
scraper. Must be in good condition and 
price must be low. W-449, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


Lard Roll 


Wanted, used lard roll about 28 inches 
by 48 inches complete with picker trough, 
feed trough, pump, strainer, filler, etc., to 
operate by direct expansion. Must be 
first-class condition. W-478, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 











Dispose of your surplus equip- 
ment through THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER “Classified” ads. 














Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; ete. Send for latest bulletin, 
What machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 

14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


INC. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1_ condition. Write 
Menges, Manége, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


sale, 





Rebuilt Sausage Machinery 


Greatly reduced prices on rebuilt sau- 
sage machinery, direct-connected to 
motors, and for belt drive. Stock con- 
sists of: 
“Buffalo” Silent Cutters 
“Perfection” Meat Cutters 
Enterprise and Sander Meat Grinders 
Compressed Air Stuffers 
Meat Mixers 
Scrapple Mixers 
Cooking Kettles 
Electric Motors, etc. 
All in first-class condition, and fully 
warranted. R. T. Randall & Co., 331 

















|For Quality Meat 
| Products 


KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 













PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 

















N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
PULIman 2206 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 
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HORMEL 


‘ GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 















































‘Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.  faist. 3% | 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS ; 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


_ Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon All Our Products are U. S. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


























EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Products 
25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


= 


SE RR Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


) John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | cs 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. been 
ay New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 





































Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, II. 








HONEY BRAND! 


wa 
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) ALBany Packine Co. Ine. 


ALBANY,N.Y. 
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Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 


F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
— aE 























) ‘J 
Partridge 

PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 








Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
0. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 


Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 





JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 











Superior Packing Co. 
Quality 


Price Service 





Chicago St. Paul 














DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 





Schenk Bros. 





TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 














foods of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

















C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





HAMS LARD 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 





























Brand 
Hams’ Bacon 


Lard 





Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
Paradise ms = 
S Theurer-Norton Provision 


Company 


CLEVELAND PACKERS onto 
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THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Oo. 
46 W1 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av _N N.W. 148 State St. 











St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 


A. Bell, Boston 
L. Roeder, Philadelphia 


Washington, D. C. 
H. D. Amiss {Ptimere Md. 
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The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 























Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 






Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 

















KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Branches at 
New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fia. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Harrisburg, Pa. San Francisco 


Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. 




















Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "3 Scns: Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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Exceptionally 
Sanitary 
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Made in 


4 Capacities 
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100 Lbs. 
200” 
400" 
500” 





ANCO SAUSAGE STUFFERS are of the latest improved 


design. Their construction incorporates every possible 








feature of safety, sanitation, and quick easy operation. 


} The safety rings, pistons, and cylinders are made of Nickel- 
e iron, polished to glass-like finish. The pistons have a 
RS unique means of holding the rubber gaskets with an even 
pressure against the smooth cylinder walls. Pistons go 


down instantly when pressure is released. Covers close 








‘RD quickly and perfectly. 
. ANCO Stuffing Cocks and Tubes are made of non-corrosive 
© 
metal. Cocks are exceptionally easy to take apart and clean. 
i. ¥. 
Write for further details and prices. 





- v THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 


‘ork wa 00 ova nant 117 Liberty Street ° 111 Sutter Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 
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..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 
best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood, stone, tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 
.....Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels; 
125-lb. kegs; 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 


Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 


IDE WASHING POW 
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